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In June a credit union was char- 
tered in Maywood, Illinois, to serve 
employees of the village. This, as 
it turned out, was the 25,000th 
credit union in operation, a sig- 
nificant landmark for the credit 
anion movement. See page 20. 
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200 LOANS A 


The largest of 

all federal 

credit unions, 

East Hartford 
Aircraft has 
businesslike muscles 
but a credit 


union spirit. 
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NTIL the recession hit Hartford, 

Connecticut, there was a credit 
union in town making 200 loans a 
day on its busier days. 

Now the members are feeling cau- 
tious. They are borrowing less and 
saving more. A higher percentage of 
the money loaned by the credit union 
is going for refinancing. 

These aircraft workers have the 
biggest credit union operating under 
federal charter. It is also one of the 
oldest, bearing charter number 80. 

East Hartford Aircraft Federal 
Credit Union serves all employees of 
the Pratt & Whitney Division of 
United Aircraft Corporation. Far 


The new East Hartford building has ample 
parking space in back and faces the plant, 
which is across the highway. 


DAY 


and away the most important cus- 
tomer of this company is the United 
which is nice 
work while you've got it but it can 
vanish in an instant. There are 40,- 
000 employees at Pratt & Whitney 
now, of whom 34,000 are members 


States government, 


of the credit union. Whenever they 
line up anywhere, officers of the 
credit union remember the Great Lay 
off of 1945 and wince. 

At the close of 1944, the credit 
union had 13,000 members out of 
30,000 employees. On V-J Day, when 
World War II ended in the Pacific. 
the plant closed down early and the 
employees all went home to celebrate. 





radio that night, they got 
all production workers 
laid off. Suddenly, most 
nbers of the credit union 

were without jobs 
Although it looked tough for the 
members, it didn't look too tough for 
the credit union Like most credit 
the war, East Hartford 
most of its money into 
Actually, only 10 


assets was personal 


iInions aduring 


nt bonds. 

percent ol the 

loans. It could hardly have been 

more liquid. The members had prob- 

lems: the credit union had none, so 
it seemed. 

Like a bolt from the blue came 


in unexper ted development Several 


days later the company announced its 


plan for making terminal payinents 
to the Workers 


were asked to come to the plant at 


laid off employees. 


certain hours to pick up their last 
paychecks 
usual procedure, the company was 
not ving to cash the checks as they 


were distributed. Each employee re 


As a departure from the 


ceived his paycheck and then was 
faced with the problem of converting 
it into legal tender 

Naturally, most of them drifted 
across the street toward the credit 
union oft whether they were mem- 


hers of not \ 


formed down the 


tremendous line 
block. 
ger as the checks were 
Nothing like thit had 


seen outside the credit 


growing 
longer 


distribut 


belore. 
versen. manager of the 


looked up from his desk 


ght: the eight tellers’ posi 
arranged saw-tooth style 


efficient use of space 


Lower right: four new electronic 
machines will replace all the old 
bookkeeping equipment 


Near left: Manager Harold Iversen 
shakes hand with president O. L 
Olson, while vice president John J 
Marquardt looks on 


Center: The credit union puts up 
a display to explain what credit 


unions are 


glanced out the window, and saw the 
line extending out of sight behind the 
Startled, he 
went into the front office to find out 


neighboring buildings. 


what was going on. He soon realized 
the credit union was going to need a 
lot of cash, but that wasn’t all. 

Not only were the members inter- 
ested in cashing their paychecks, 
Iversen discovered; they were also 
beginning to pass the word around 
that the credit union was in trouble. 
Rumors were spreading. Thirty thou- 
sand men had checks to cash. Thir- 
teen thousand had money in the 
credit union. “You'd better get your 
money out while they’ve still got it,” 
members told each others. Employees 
still in the plant area could look 
across the highway and make their 
own conjectures about the lenzthen- 


ing line. It was a lot of moody peo- 


ple, more than enough to start a run. 

The run started. 

It lasted ten days. The credit union 
couldn't have been better prepared, 
financially. With $3,000,000 in gov- 
ernment bonds, and only $300,000 
in installment loans, it could hardly 
have been more liquid. The run made 


no sense. 


Reason didn’t work 


Iversen tried everything. He talked 
to the members. He tried to reason 
with them. He made speeches. He 
showed them the financial statement. 
It didn’t work. They still wanted 
their money, not for any reason but 
just because they wanted it. 


For ten days, the run went on. 


Members lined up day after day and 
withdrew their savings. The credit 
union sent shipments of bonds over 
to the bank and came back with ship- 
ments of currency. The staff worked 
incessantly at the tellers’ posts, and 
closed up wearily every evening at 
10. In ten days the members drew 
out $1,300,000. The credit union 
manager was resigned to the possi- 
bility of paying out another million 
before invoking the 60-day notice 
privilege. Ironically, the government 
bonds were priced well above par at 
the moment and the credit union as 
it liquidated its investments was mak- 
ing money faster than it had made 
money in a long time. 

Suddenly the run stopped. Some- 
how the members became convinced 
that they could trust the credit union 
after all. began to 
realize that they had a job problem 
that was more important. At any 
rate, they began to bring their money 


Perhaps they 


back. The share balances began to 
rise again. During the remaining 
half of 1945, some were gradually 
rehired. By the end of the year, the 
membership was on the way up again, 
although the assets figure declined 
till the end of 1947. 

This run did important things for 
the East Hartford credit union. In 
the first place, it taught the officers 
a lesson. Aside from learning what 
a run is like and how to handle it, 
they learned that in their industry 
the boom can drop on you any day. 
Since 1945, they have seen some 
fluctuations in their field of member- 





ship, though nothing like V-J Day, 
but they have never forgotten the day 
the roof fell in. They have been caun- 
tious ever since. 

In the second place, the run taught 
the members a lesson. They learned 
to have new confidence in the credit 
union. Iversen says the change was 
tremendous, and it has lasted. When 
the credit union officers give the 
members suggestions, information or 
advice nowadays, the members re- 
spond. Of course many of the present 
members have joined since the run, 
and didn’t have the experience. 
Nevertheless, the feeling of the older 
members has spread to some extent 


among the newer members, too. 


First full-time manager 


Iversen has been manager of East 
Hartford as long as it has had a man- 
ager. He cannot remember a time 
when East Hartford was not the 
largest federal chartered credit union. 
So far as he knows, he was the first 
full-time manager of a federal credit 
union. If you look at one of the old 
photos that show him in the days 
when he was just starting, you see 


a well-groomed young man_ with 


glasses and wavy hair. looking polite 


and intelligent like the young Gene 
Tunney. Now he carries more weight: 
his face is beefier. and he looks like 
a smart cop. He is calm and soft- 
spoken 

Iversen wasn't around the night 
the credit union was first proposed 
by Herbert Walker of the Colt credit 


union in Hartford, but he showed up 


ORGANIZATION OF A a 
FEDERAL CREDIT UNION 





in time to be elected secretary. Then 


he was elected treasurer, and began 
to run the credit union from his desk 
drawer. He was working as personal 


secretary to one of the top executives 
of the company, and his desk was in 
his boss’s anteroom. At noon, the 
members of the credit union used to 
come in and crowd around Iversen’s 
desk, paying money into their share 
sccounts or applying for loans. 

One lunch hour the boss came back 
and could hardly get to his own desk, 
thanks to the crush of credit union 
members. He called Iversen in for a 
heart to heart talk, in which he said 


“Hal, it looks 


as if this credit union business might 


something like this: 


develop into something important for 
the employees here. You might stop 
and think whether there isn’t a better 
future for you in running the credit 
union than in continuing as my secre- 
tary.” Encouraged, Iversen made the 
change 

Growth came steadily during the 
late thirties, sky-rocketed during the 
war up to 18,000 members, dropped 
off below 8,000 in 1945, and has 
risen steadily ever since. There are 
now 34,000 members and the total 
assets passed $19,000,000 in 1957. 

Today, the employees of Pratt & 
Whitney are making mostly jet en- 
gines—big things that call for the 
employment of armies of tinsmiths 
Since 1949 there have 
been no deep cutbacks in the working 


ind welders. 


force, and the credit union’s field of 
membership has expanded from 
about 25.000 in 1948 to 40.000 to- 


Left: Recently East Hartford put on a drive 
for more auto loans, using mailing pieces 
and this display in the lobby 


Right: 34,000 members mean a lot of traffic, 
which the parking lot and the drive-in win- 
dow help to keep moving. 





day. Other aircraft plants have been 
hard hit during the past two or three 
years, but not Pratt & Whitney. The 
recession, say East Hartford’s man- 
agers, is just something their mem- 
bers have read about in the papers. 
Recently, however, management has 
announced that it was planning a 
gradual 5 percent cutback, and this 
has made a lot of members feel un- 
Layoffs evidently will not be 
based on seniority, so the uneasiness 
is wider than it might be. Loan appli- 
cations have fallen off, and savings 
are increasing. The more conserva- 
tive members are not borrowing. 
Percentagewise, this makes the prob- 
lem borrowers more conspicuous. 


easy. 


Few restrictions 


Nevertheless, this credit union does 
not like restrictive policies. It has 
seen trouble, it has weathered it, and 
it accepts without panic the fact that 
turnover is high in this industry. The 
day a man comes on the payroll he 
is welcome to join the credit union. 
Loans to employees with less than six 
months’ service are made cautiously, 
but they are made. The only restric- 
tions on loans and share accounts are 
those required by law: $35,000 on 
share accounts, $400 on unsecured 
$2,000 on co-maker loans, 
$5,000 on loans secured by collateral. 
The Pratt & Whitney personnel de- 
partment has a film that is shown to 
all new employees, in which the 
credit union gets a strong boost. Also 
in all training courses the company 
gives to employees scheduled for up- 


loans, 


grading, the credit union is discussed 
among employee benefits. One per- 
sonnel man has told Iversen that 90 
percent of the questions he gets in 
the employee benefits session concern 
the credit union. 

Handling 200 loan applications a 
day calls for carefully planned man- 
agement. If you are going to apply 
for a loan at East Hartford, you can 
drive into the parking lot at the back 
and walk around to the front. You 
may enter at the corner, in which 
case you face the eight tellers’ count- 
ers as you come in. Or you may 
go in at the front, in which case you 
find yourself half way between the 
tellers and the receptionist. Behind 
the receptionist is a corridor, off 
which are the loan interviewers’ quiet 
rooms. The receptionist enters your 
name and purpose on her traffic sheet, 
and your file is pulled by some one 
in the big loan office and passed to 
the interviewer who is going to talk 
to you. There are seven interviewers, 
and many members ask for some 
interviewer by name. 

Two hundred loan applications are 
more than a small credit committee 
could handle, either on company time 
or on their own. The East Hartford 
credit committee operates entirely on 
its own time. There are five regular 
members and four alternates, and 
their attendance is planned on a 
rotating basis for lunch hours and 
after work. There are two credit com- 
mittee meetings every day. 

Loan applications are first screened 
by a small group of employees called 





the screening committee. The appli- 
cations are sorted into two piles— 
those that stand a good chance of 
approval, and those that raise prob- 
lems. The first group go directly to 
the credit committee. The second are 
shunted through the credit analyst. 
whose department of three employees 
checks credit ratings and _back- 
ground. When the needed informa- 
tion has been added, the second 
applications also go to the credit com- 
mittee. As it reports to work, the 
credit committee finds the day’s 
applications heaped up in a group of 
baskets on a table in the middle of the 
loan department. 


First with electronics 


Between the loan department and 
the tellers’ counters is another big 
room, the bookkeeping department. 
Here a major reorganization is going 
on. East Hartford is the first credit 
union in the country to install elec- 
tronic bookkeeping machines. The 
four big NCR machines now being 
worked into the operation will be 
paid for over three years, and will 
replace all present equipment. If the 
credit union were not growing, seven 
people would be displaced in this 
process, But with growth, this is 
unlikely. The chief advantages Iver- 
sen looks for are a reduction of book- 
keeping errors practically to zero, 
and the elimination of batch-posting 
necessitated at present by the fact 
that the members are paid weekly. 

In a credit union of this size, the 

(Continued on page 21) 
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FOUR HUNDRED MEMBERS 


loan balances (percentage distribution) 


average 
100 who loan 


joined in $1-199 $200-499 $500-999 $1000 up balance 


1935 i 14 7 14 $737 
1945 1 20 +#+10~ 16 734 
1950 12 #18 6 8610 650 
1956 7 21 18 10 541 


share balances (percentage distribution) 


average 
100 who share 
joined in $5-49 $50-199 $200-499 $500-999 $1,000 up  balence 


1935 17 as 3 4 0 3 $1,109 
1945 23 33 7 8 8619 808 
1950 So a. 2 15 18 595 
1956 23 «50—Cté=é‘zYD? 5 3 196 





Medical, dental and hospital bills 


have a shock impact most other bills don’t have. 
Distressed borrowers sometimes blame all their 

troubles on them. Here’s a report on recent 
developments which will facilitate financial 


counseling. 


OMEWHERE between one-half 

million and one million American 
families each year have health costs 
greater than their income. Seventy 
percent of the people have health in- 
surance, but that insurance covers 
only about one-third of the total 
health bill, so there is still room for 
great efforts by savings and lending 
institutions to help people face the 
sometimes staggering costs of staying 
healthy. 

Americans will spend close to $15 
billion this year for medical and 
dental care. With insurance covering 
one-third of that. almost $10 billion 
must still come from other sources. 
It’s impossible to say how much comes 
from where. 

In a study of health costs in Boston 
and Birmingham in 1956, families 
were asked how much of their health 
costs they could meet with savings if 
they received unexpected bills of $200 
and $1,000. Savings were defined as 
government bonds, bank accounts. 
credit union shares and any other 
assets which could be quickly turned 
into cash. 

These were the answers: 

® 28 percent said they could pay 
the full $1,000 from savings: 

* 31 percent said they could pay 
$200 but not $1.000: 

* 38 percent said they couldn't 
pay as much as $200: 

© 3 percent didn’t know how much 
they could pay from savings. 

The director of information for the 
Health Insurance Association, which 
represents the big companies in the 
field, has said that costs of health 
care are borne in one or a combina- 
tion of nine ways: 

1. Personal funds, including sav- 
ings and life insurance policy cash 
values. 

2. Health insurance benefits. 
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3. Employer contributions. 
1. Labor, 


ganizations. 


fraternal or other or- 


5. Personal loans. 

6. Relatives or friends. 

7. Charity. 

8. Treatment without charge. 

9. Government. 

The director of public relations for 
the American Medical 
says that people borrow 


Association 

money to 
pay medical expenses for three main 
reasons: 

1. First and foremost, he says, is 
an unsatisfactory patient-physician re- 
lationship. 

2. Second is to keep on the good 

side of the doctor; patients appreciate 
the physician’s services and wish to 
pay him in full so he will continue to 
care for them and their families. 
3. A third reason given is threat- 
ened legal action. The AMA in par- 
ticular is concerned over black-jack 
methods used by a few professionals 
or by their hired collectors. 

A Gallup poll showed once that 32 
percent of those polled thought physi 
clans were more overpaid for their 
work than any other professionals. An 
American Dental Association survey 
in 1954 showed that 9.4 percent of 
the people failed to visit their dentist 
during the year because of lack of 
money. In another ADA survey. 80 
percent of the respondents said the 
dentists’ fees were reasonable; ques- 
tions about the dentists’ office, per- 
sonal appearance, quality of work, 
consideration for the patient and ex- 
planation of treatment all drew more 
favorable answers. Federal Reserve 
estimates show that hospital costs have 
risen faster since World War II than 
any other personal service. 

Health costs will continue to rise 
between 5 and 10 percent each year, 
but health insurance coverages are 
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rising even faster. Comprehensive 
health which guards 
against catastrophic bills but leaves 
the little bills and the first part of the 
big bills uncovered, is rising fastest 


insurance, 


of all. Credit unions will always be 
needed here, because policies which 
leave the patient to pay the first $100 
or $500, plus 10 or 15 percent of 
everything over $5,000, will leave 
many persons short of ready funds. 


Five percent recommended 


It’s hard to budget against health 
costs, even against the portion that 
insurance won't cover in major ex- 
penses. Americans have spent between 
1 and 5 percent of their disposable 
income for health services for many 
years, and this figure has continued 
to go up even while insurance cover- 
ages have increased. Two writers in 
the family counseling field, Price A. 
Patton of Chicago and Frances Lomas 
Feldman of Los Angeles, have both 
suggested that a savings of 5 percent 
of income against health expenses is 
a bare minimum. 

One figure on which health insur- 
ance has had little effect is the num- 
ber of persons who must make some 
direct payment for health care re- 
gardless of insurance protection, In 
1950. when a Wharton School of 
Finance study showed average health 
costs of $196 and direct payments of 
$162. about 99 percent of the persons 
interviewed said they had health costs 
during the year, and 97 percent said 
they had made some direct payments 
toward those costs. This figure may 
vary; it may even decrease in the 
future. but few other than a few 
labor leaders look for the day of total 
health coverage by insurance. The 
American Medical Association fights 
strenuously against any extension of 
government-backed health insurance. 


THE DOCTOR’S BILL COMES 


In 1957 the average American fam- 
ily paid a total of $278 for health 
care. This is how an “average” fam- 
ily’s health bill looked: 

Physicians’ services 
Non-surgical care 

Surgical care 

Other specialists’ care 

Eye examinations and glasses 
Other health services 

Hospital care 

Drugs 

Health insurance 

Dental care 


Total q } 

One survey showed these high and 
low charges for typical health serv 
ices last vear: 

Home call by a_ general prac- 
titioner, $7.50 in Los Angeles, $4 
Boston; office visit to a general prac- 
titioner, $5 in San Francisco, $2.92 
in Baltimore; semi-private hospital 
room per day, $23 in San Francisco, 
$10.62 in Scranton, Pa.:; tooth filled, 
$7.14 in San Francisco, $4 in Minne- 
apolis; eyeglasses and examination, 
$29.69 in Seattle, $15.10 in New 
York. 

Typical fees for daytime home calls 
were between $5 and $6 for general 
practitioners, $6 and $7 for pedi- 
atricians and $7 and $8 for internists, 
with charges in western states cus- 
tomarily $1 above other regions. 

One gauge for typical surgical fees 
is the schedule worked out recently 
between the state medical societies 
and the government's Medicare pro 
gram, which provides health care for 
dependents of military personnel. 
Typical fees are: 

Appendectomy, $150. 

Tonsillectomy, $65. 

Obstetrical delivery, complete pre 
natal and post-natal care, $150. 

To these typical surgical fees, to gel 








typical total fees you can add _ these 
sample hospital charges: 

lonsille« tomy, $40-$50 

Appendectomy, $100. 

Obstetrical delivery, $120. 

In years gone by physic ians have 
had a reputation as Robin Hoods in 
white, charging the rich and letting 
the poor go free. This system was 
called During 
the depression of the 1930s, physi- 


fee-on-ability -lo-pay. 


cians took a beating because the poor 
were completely unable to pay and 
the rich 


whole load. About that time, emphasis 


were unable to carry the 


shifted to third-party payments, first 
through membership plans like Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield, then into a 
combination of the Blues and com- 
mercial insurance. 

The patient's ability to pay, includ 
ing his insurance protection, is still a 


factor when the doctor sets his fees 


Other factors you pay for in your bill 
are the nature of the illness, the physi 


cians professional standing, his train 
ing. experence and skill and. 
finally 
cians of like status for like services. 


customary charges by physi 


Hospital care and drugs are the two 
health items which can most nearly 
be billed on an actual cost basis. 


These two, however, have run in 
opposite directions in the last fifteen 
or eighteen years in their percentage 


of the total health bill 


Hospital cut gains 


Once physicians got far the biggest 
slice of the health income. In 1929, 
lor example, they got 32.7 cents out 
of the health dollar compared to 13.7 
cents for hospitals. Hospitals, though, 
with their rising costs, improved care, 
increased number of employees pet 
patient and snowballing payrolls, 
overtook physicians in total income 
in 1955, getting 27.7 cents out of the 
dollar compared to 27.2 cents for 
physicians. In 1957 hospitals got 28.5 
cents; physicians 27.0 cents. Totals 
that year were $3.4 billion for hos- 
pitals, $3.3 billion for physicians. 

In spite of their dwindling share of 
the total, physicians aren’t complain- 
ing. Earlier this year the Health In- 
formation Foundation found that 63 
percent of all phy sicians are well satis- 
fied with their earnings and 30 per- 
cent fairly well satisfied. One profes- 
sional consultant for physicians has 
said that 15 to 20 percent is a fair 
profit for physicians. Average net in- 
comes for physicians these days in- 


8 





variably run into five figures, ranging 
from about $13.000 for general prac- 
titioners in the south to $25,000 or 
$30,000 for specialists in the west. 
Organized medicine, with the 
American Medical Association as its 
spokesman, blasts all health plans in 
which compulsion can be detected. 
Speaking against government inter- 
vention last year, the president of the 
AMA said, “Medicine has operated in 
a competitive climate that fosters in- 
centive, rewards ability and smothers 
mediocrity.” The international trend 
AM A, since by 1954, 
nations had compulsory 
health and maternity programs, dat- 
ing back to government plans in Ger- 
many in 1883. And in 1954 in the 
United States 24 percent of the total 
national health bill was borne by gov- 
ernment. Ten percent of all physi- 
cians, 9 percent of dentists and 6 


scares the 
forty -one 


percent of graduate nurses were em- 
ploved by the federal government. 


Labor pays many bills 


Another strong protagonist in the 
debate over “free” medicine or “so- 
cialized” medicine is organized labor. 
Its huge welfare funds paid $81 mil- 
lion to physicians and hospitals last 
year, covering 4 million persons. Now 
some labor leaders are calling for a 
break away from dealing with med- 
ical groups, switching to deals be- 
tween welfare funds and individual 
physicians. 

Some within the health professions 
have tired of the fight to keep med- 
icine free. Dr. Max Seham, writing in 
Medical 1956, said 
salaried medicine—the idea of paying 
a physician a day’s wage for a day’s 
work 
15,000 


schools, 


Economics in 


is a good thing. He pointed to 
physicians on salaries in 
universities, hospitals and 
industry, and said that more than 40 
percent of active physicians are 
wholly or partially on retainers. 

The AMA is willing to admit that 
the public generally feels that physi- 
cians’ fees are high. In their public 
relations advice to the profession, the 
AMA says “It is better to have a 
patient say, “Doctor's fees are high, 
but he’s awfully good’ rather than 
‘Doctor’s fees are reasonable.’” The 
AMA then gives its members eight 
tips on setting fees: 

1. Check with the county medical 
society to learn what average fees are 
in the area. 


2. Check with other physicians to 


learn what fees are charged. 

3. Charge a reasonable fee which 
can be lowered or cancelled if circum 
stances warrant. 

4. Charge enough to command re- 
spect. 

5. Set fees consistent with the aver- 
age patient's ability to pay. 

6. Adjust fees on a cost basis only. 

7. Don’t give bargain rates on med- 
ical care; this tends to lower quality. 

8. Give the best medical service pos- 
sible per medical dollar. 

The AMA has also given some ad- 
vice on when a physician should con- 
sider reducing a bill. The principles 
of medical ethics say that “poverty of 
a patient should command the gratu- 
itous services of a physician.” This is 
the basis on which the professionals 
have donated much time to public 
service. Although the AMA says that 
fees should be consistent with ability 
to pay, it admits in its public relations 
handbook that “it is difficult for a 
physician practicing in a large city 
to know whether or not a patient can 
pay for his care. Patients must be 
educated to discuss their financial 
problems with their doctor before 
contracting for care.” 








Los 
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The need for education doesn’t stop 
there, though, the AMA admits. One 
AMA officer told The Credit Union 
Bridge, “People are becoming more 
aware of their medical bills. Now 
we've got to get the physicians to talk 
more to patients about financing. 
They can’t expect the patients to bring 
up the subject.” 


Discussion encouraged 


Officially, about the only thing the 
AMA has done to educate the public 
in this matter is to sell 33,000 wall 
plaques to its 173,000 members at $1 
each. These plaques, to be hung in a 
conspicuous place, probably in the 
waiting room, say in brief: “I invite 
you to discuss frankly with me any 
questions regarding my services or 
my fees.” 

In this area of frank financial dis- 
cussions between physicians and pa- 
tients belongs most of the advice that 
physicians are receiving today from 
outsiders. Collection agencies that 
handle the hard-to-collect bills advise 
their doctor-clients to “get that infor- 
mation—full name, address, salary, 
place of employment, etc.—the minute 
that person enters your office.” Profes- 


sional consultants to physicians say 
that successful office management be- 
gins with the first interview. 

Some indication of how much of 
this advice the medical profession is 
absorbing is given in an AMA survey 
of 986 county medical societies made 
in 1957. Societies were asked to list 
their standing committees. Subjects 
handled most frequently by these so- 
cieties through committees were pub- 
lic relations or public service (610 out 
of 986), legislation (529), civil de- 
fense (512), public health (498), and 
ethics or professional r-lations (441). 
Lagging badly was th: number of 
standing committees on medical eco- 
nomics, which presumably would in- 
clude fee schedules and methods of 
payment. Only 200 county medical 
societies showed that as a committee 
function. 

More specifically, the survey 
showed that only 40 of the 986 
county medical societies furnish a 
plan whereby patients may budget for 
medical costs. Though the national 
figure was only 5 percent, the total 
climbed to 20 percent in medical so- 
cieties which have more than 300 


members. The AMA has made no at- 
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York Weber County Medical Society 
York Pacific County Medical Society 
York Milwaukee County Medical Society 
York Honolulu County Medical Society 


tempt to find out how these budget 
plans work, how successfully they 
work, how long they have been in use, 
or what the public reaction has been 
to them. The AMA merely says, 
“There has been an increase in the 
number of medical societies” that pro- 
vide budget plans. 

Debt counselor Patton of Chicago 
says that 100 percent of the people 
who come to him for help have med- 
ical bills, either one or two large ones 
or a ponderous collection of small 
bills. “Thirty percent of all families 
owe delinquent health bills,” he told 
The Bridge. “A lot of people, when 
they can’t pay their doctor, will 
change doctors, probably to their 
detriment. Often the doctor won't 
bring up the subject of payment, and 
you can’t expect the patient to. We 
have gotten pretty good cooperation 
from doctors in scaling down bills 
so they can be paid off.” 


How to appeal 


Unless a person feels that his doctor 
bill is completely out of line, he 
should try—and his credit union or 
his advisor or his doctor should help 
him—to pay the entire bill. When 
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bills appear high, an appeal should go 
first to the physician. If the issue is 
worth fighting about, an appeal can 
be made to the medical society griev 
ance committee 

The AMA accepts, in print at least. 
the fact that installment payments of 
medical bills may be desirable for the 
profession ind its clients. “There is 
no reason.” physicians are advised, 
“why medical care cannot be pur- 
chased by installments. It is not being 
too mercenary to help a_ patient 
budget for his medical care if the 
physician's attitude toward the system 
is right.” This offer of installment pay 
ments should include, the AMA be- 
lieves 


patients who are several 


months behind in payments. 
Banks are mentioned 


Unfortunately, credit unions are not 
mentioned in the AMA’s further ad 
vice to physicians. They say, “Banks, 
reputable loan companies and other 
organizations sometimes offer plans 
for financing medical bills.” 

The Bridge attempted to find out 
how extensive these plans are. The 
AMA confessed that it had no knowl 
edge other than its survey of county 
medical societies which showed 40 out 


of 986 using a budget plan. This plan 


provides payment in full for doctors, 
then lends money to patients at, as the 
AMA says, “a small rate of interest.” 

There are scattered reports of 
medical payment plans worked out by 
banks and finance companies. These 
were not identified by anyone in the 
profession and were impossible to 
locate otherwise. Beneficial Manage- 
ment Corporation’s economist, Dr. 
M. R. Niefeld, said that his group, the 
largest in the field, has no special plan 
for medical payments. 


Plans not mushrooming 


The American Bankers Association 
could suggest only that The Bridge 
survey ten of its largest member banks 
and get from them some sample of 
what payment plans are in use, plus 
any figures they might have on per- 
sonal loans for medical bills. Only two 
of the ten banks answered the sur- 
vev; one said the information was not 


available; the other enclosed a pam- 
phlet 
worked out with a dental society. 

One ABA officer said, “The number 


of medical finance plans in banks is 


describing its payment plan 


very small. Dentists and physicians are 
not cooperating. Banks were very in- 
terested a few years ago, but the pro- 
fessionals didn’t want to be bothered: 


they thought it was a question of en- 
dorsing the credit of their patients. 
I think all the bank plans operate the 
same way. The dentist will introduce 
the patient to the bank, certifying 
that he needs so much credit. In some 
cases the dentist must endorse the 
note. The bank will discount 5 or 6 
percent to the dentist, and pay him 
the balance.” 

The Georgia Dental 
plan works through Citizens and 
Southern National Bank and its affili- 
ates. The bank handles credit investi- 
gations on patients referred to it by 
dentists; if approved, the bank pays 
the dentist 96 percent of the bill, dis- 
counting the other 4 percent into a 
reserve fund for bad debts. No col- 
lateral is required of the patient, nor 
are co-signers. The interest rate is de- 


Association 


scribed as “low.” Payments can be 
scheduled for as long as eighteen 
months. The plan was inaugurated in 
April 1955; since then banks have 
loaned $946,000 with a loss ratio of 
only 11% percent. 


Average is very average 


Beneficial Management Corpora- 
tion made 110.000 loans last year for 
health bills, totaling $44 million. 
These loans represented 6 percent of 
Beneficials’ total number of loans and 
5.8 percent of total dollar volume. Col- 
lection experience on these loans was 
rated slightly better than on other 
loans. Average loan for health bills 
was $408. 

Dr. Ernst of Household 
Finance Corporation estimated that 
his chain of small loan offices makes 
about 11 percent of its total loan dol- 
health bills. One 
spokesman for the National Consumer 
Finance Association. of which House- 
hold is a member but Beneficial is not, 
estimated that the industry-wide aver- 
age may be as high as 15 percent but 
that it has fallen off somewhat. 


Dauer 


lar volume for 


One medical society that has 
worked out a plan similar to the ADA 
pattern is the Franklin County (Co- 
lumbus) Medical Society in Ohio. 
Howard Brower of the 
Medical Association mentioned this as 
one having both a budget (install- 
ment) payment plan and a credit 
plan. Brower continued, “I don’t think 
its a very 


American 


large movement among 
doctors. Its small because it’s young 
and, also, it may not be too feasible. 
The emphasis in recent years has been 
on health insurance and not on some 
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other way to help people pay their 
bills.” 

Recently one insurance trade writer 
expressed skepticism over the idea of 
trying to persuade people to budget 
(save) for the uninsured costs of 
health care. “It runs counter,” he said, 
“to an almost unbroken trend toward 
ereater use of periodic payments.” He 
pointed out that many people use in- 
stallment buying to get items whose 
prices would be less than the unpaid 
(deductible) portion of comprehen- 
sive health insurance. “If major med- 
ical should spread to a large segment 
of the population,” he said, “there 
very likely would arise a demand for 
installment financing of the uninsured 
elements.” 

An old and experienced organiza- 
tion in the business side of medicine is 
Black and Skaggs Associates of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, many of whose 
affiliates work under the name of Pro- 
fessional Management. This was 
formed in 1932 to help physicians 
collect overdue accounts and to evalu- 
ate physicians’ office procedures. 
Eventually it became an office man- 
agement service, giving the physician 
more free time for his practice. The 
service may include a_ complete 
monthly system of bookkeeping and a 
credit control program which starts 
with an itemized statement given to 
the patient at every visit, an oppor- 
tunity to pay right then and a check 
on health insurance at the first inter- 
view. Though Professional Manage- 
ment started as a collection business. 
its affiliates now recommend that col- 
lection be placed through collection 
bureaus. 


Pressure leads to loans 


Some affiliates of Professional Man- 
agement, plus others in similar work 
but outside the Black and Skaggs 
association, formed the Society of 
Professional Business Consultants sev- 
eral years ago. This is a small confer- 
ence group which meets yearly. 

Allison E. Skaggs, one of the co- 
founders of Black and Skaggs, told 
The Bridge that he believes most per- 
sons don’t go to a credit union for 
help with health bills until pressure 
has been brought for payment. 

Hospitals have not made so much 
use of outside consultants. Over the 
years these institutions have built up 
their own team of administrators and 
inter-professional associations. Out of 
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From the managing director 


Interest rate or actual cost? 


yw tell the prospective bor- 


rower that he can borrow for 
his personal needs at “4 percent, 
5 percent”—and sometimes the 
ads state that the borrowing can 
be for as low as “31% percent.” 
That just isn’t so when applied to 
small personal loans! 

When I had grade school arith- 
metic, we then learned a meaning 
of the word “percent” when ap- 
plied to interest. It meant simple 
bank interest per annum. Credit 
unions are completely fair when 
they list a “percent per month on 
the unpaid balance.” To get a 
simple interest rate per annum, 
simply multiply that rate by 12 
and you get the actual simple bank 
rate of interest in terms that every- 
one understands. 

These other figures that are 
given in advertising as come-ons 
to get people to come in to borrow 
are intentionally misleading. 
Should a law require the rate? 

Isn't it time that our laws on 
small loans make it necessary that 
the actual simple rate of inter- 
est per annum or per month be 
shown on every note? The law 
can require that the rate has to be 
figured according to the proper 
manner—and thus the _ interest 
rate will actually be a true com- 
parison. The law can also require 
that every other additional charge 
to the obtaining of the loan be set 
out in detail. 

If that is done. credit union 
interest rates will show up as being 
very low charges for the use of 
money, compared to the whole 
field of small loans and purchase 
financing. 

Information is a service 

Credit unions need to keep 


telling present and potential credit 
union members of the actual cost 
of loans from these loan outfits 
that use this misleading advertis- 
ing. Credit unions need to get the 
actual facts and figures on those 
loan companies and put that in- 
formation out to their people. 

Actually, we find that many 
credit union people are being 
misled, and are coming to the 
credit union with the story that 
they can get their necessary 
borrowing someplace else for a 
lower rate. Of course, when the 
actual rate of that loan is com- 
pared with the actual cost of the 
credit union loan, credit union 
loans are found to be much less 
expensive. 


Financing a purchase 

Many credit union people need 
to be told that buying an article 
on time, financing it where the 
article is purchased, is also bor- 
rowing money—and they should 
check the cost of that money very 
carefully. 


In most instances, the cost of 
the money arranged for at the 
place and time of merchandise 
purchase is at least 1’ times the 
cost of borrowing that same 
amount of money from the credit 
union. Most big department stores 
now have “revolving credit plans” 

and these are almost universally 
at a substantially higher rate than 
the credit union maximum of | 
percent per month. 

Our credit unions have the re- 
sponsibility of giving proper in 
formation——before our members 
have spent too much for the use 
of money elsewhere! 


H. Vance Austin 











in the NEWS 


Consumer installment credit dropped $100 
million in the United States during May, but per- 
sonal loans rose $22 million, reports the Federal 
Reserve Board. Credit union loans outstanding 
rose $27 million. Meanwhile, charge account 
credit, which is not included in installment credit 


totals, increased by $146 million. 


In Canada, consumer installment credit rose 
again in April, reaching a level of $370,700,000, 
says the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Outstand- 
ings have gained each month this year, but in 
small amounts percentagewise ranging from 3.1 
percent in January to 6.2 in April. 


“More attention should be given to thrift,” sug- 
gests J. B. Patel in formulating recommendations 
for the development of the credit union move- 
ment in India, Patel, a student at the University 
of Wisconsin and a native of New Delhi, has just 
completed a master’s thesis reviewing the history 
of credit unions in the United States and evaluat- 
ing cooperative credit as a means of solving 
economic problems in his own country. Credit 
cooperation has failed to reach its potential in 
India thus far, he concludes, partly because it has 
relied on borrowed loan capital. 


Debts are harder to pay nowadays. American 
Collectors Association shows an increase in ac- 
counts turned over for collection, especially in 
the south and east central. Blame is placed on 
regional unemployment, not on over-buying. 


Illinois credit union money continues to spread 
around the world. First allotment from a special 
world extension fund accumulated by the 
Illinois league went to Father Daniel McLellan 
in Peru. A second allotment will pay for two 
trainees, one from Trinidad and one from British 
Guiana, to spend August and September visiting 


CUNA and leagues. 


Canada reports robust economic health. Home 
building is up 63 percent over last year; un- 
employment is down from 10 percent to 6 percent. 


Teachers grasp the credit union idea quickly. 
At the National Education Association meeting in 
Cleveland in July, 150 attended the NEA credit 
union committee meeting. Of those, thirty did not 
belong to credit unions; after a session with those 


people, Ohio league Managing Director Robert 
Kloss predicted six credit unions would be organ- 
ized. There are now 1100 teacher credit unions. 


Tax exemptions fal! on the just and the 
unjust. The National Tax Equality Association, 
which lobbies in Washington for income taxes to 
be imposed against credit unions and others, paid 
no income tax on $425,111 collected from mem- 
bers in 1957. 


Credit cost comparisons make interesting read- 
ing. A CUNA Supply Cooperative folder on 
finance charges sold out its first printing (200,- 
(00 copies) in three months. It is being reprinted. 


Early adjournment of Congress will hurt 
chances of passage of the Anderson Bill con- 
taining amendments to the federal credit union 
act favored by CUNA. Reasoning is that the 
bigger the rush that legislators get in, more 
attention will be paid to emergency measures. 


CUNA’s copyrights are being enforced. A 
federal district court in Madison, Wisconsin, has 
injoined a firm from using the words Cunion, 
Cunion National Supply and Cunapost, plus the 
little-man-under-the-umbrella emblem, in attempt- 
ing to sell supplies to credit unions. 


Illinois state-chartered credit unions have a 
new supervisory agency. On July | they 
passed from the state auditor's office, which was 
rocked by scandals two years ago, to the new 
Department of Financial Institutions. 


Income of $2.50 a week—that’s the average for 
members of seventeen credit unions in the Mex- 
ican state of Yucatan. Known as cajas popu- 
lares, these were not previously included in 
Mexican credit union totals. 


More credit unions in Africa are assured. The 
registrar of cooperative societies in Nigeria has 
agreed that all Nigerian thrift and loan and credit 
societies can be converted into credit unions. 
Increased interest also is reported in Liberia. 


Loan sharks make easy political opponents. 
One candidate who knows this well is Texas Gov- 
ernor Price Daniel. Running for re-election, he 
promised “stricter regulation of small loans to 
halt unlawful interest charges.” Texas has no 
small loans law. 
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Examination fees are up for federal credit 
unions. Effective August 1, increased rates except 
for credit unions under $25,000 assets will help 
the federal bureau offset 10 percent salary in- 
crease for federal employees. 


Fieldmen’s conferences are off to a fast start. 
Five leagues sent twelve fieldmen to the first re- 
gional training conference in Kansas City in 
June. Second conference will be August 27-29 in 
Boston. 


Credit unions held 23 percent of Canada’s 
outstanding consumer debt at the end of 1957, 
according to the Bank of Canada. Totals: Install- 
ment finance companies, $779 million; chartered 
banks, $726 million; credit unions, $554 million; 
small loan companies, $362 million. 


Organization of credit unions is the goal of a 
training conference held July 13-26 in Costa 
Rica. Each of the thirty-five students from eight 
countries was encouraged to go home and or- 
ganize at least one credit union. Co-sponsor bodies 
were CUNA, National Bank of Costa Rica, Pan 
American Union and Caribbean Cooperative Con- 
federation. 


New supervision is in sight for Texas credit 
unions. The state banking department has told the 
Texas league that it will help set up a eredit 
union department. 


Latest league yearbook is Illinois’. Its eighty 
pages include a summary page showing 1583 
eredit unions at the end of 1957. Total assets 
were estimated at $355,827,000 shares at $329,- 
151,000 and loans outstanding at $239,492,000. 
Most common dividend paid was 4 percent. The 
780,000 credit union members employed 494 
full-time workers and 1070 part-time. 


New home for New York league. Three-story 
building on Fifth Avenue will be occupied this 


summer. 


Unemployment merits special consideration 
for borrowers. Thus did the American Banker 
editorialize recently, saying banks and bank 
examiners would do well to go along with deserv- 
ing debtors who fall behind on payments. 
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Credit unions can start under a tree. A move- 
ment started in a study club meeting under a tree 
n the Dutch West Indies in 1953 has resulted 
in three credit unions and two more being organ- 
ized. 


Six for four: that’s the deal offered by an 
indiana Bank—six years for a parent to pay 
four-year college costs on a monthly basis. 


The German people still value thrift. Last year. 
despite a cost-of-living rise, savings grew to 8.2 
percent of income over 5.8 percent a year 
earlier. 


CUNA joins in the national thrift promo- 
tion program. H. Vance Austin, managing 
director, has been named to the National Thrift 
Committee, representing financial institutions and 
savings groups. 


$500,000 for advertising. That's the goal of a 
cooperative advertising program for commercial 
banks, based on a contribution of $5 per million 
deposits over and above association dues. Savings 
and lean associations already contribute $60 per 
million assets to national advertising. 


Richard Franzen has been appointed assistant 
managing director of the Utah Credit Union 
League . . . William F. Gardner has been named 
director of field services for the Pennsylvania 
Credit Union League. 


There were 155 new credit unions reported 
organized during June. Among them was the 
Maywood Employees Credit Union of Maywood, 
Illinois, which brought the number of credit 
unions in operation up to 25,000. 


Again Dr. Arthur F. Burns, formerly chief 
economic adviser to President Eisenhower, has 
been quoted as favoring government deposit in- 
surance for credit unions. But this was just a 
warmed-over speech made some time ago and 
now included in a report by the Senate Finance 
Committee. Nobody expects any further develop- 
ments. Meanwhile the Washington Credit Union 
League has voted to set up a stabilization com- 
mittee, making it 22 leagues that have taken such 
action. 





TWENTY-NINE 

CREDIT UNIONS SERVE 
THIS EMPLOYEE 
FAMILY 


Safeway Stores management liked the credit 


union idea. In no time there were 29 groups 


organized to serve the Safeway family. The 


company is enthusiastic about the results. 


REDIT unions came with a rush 

for Safeway employees. Most of 
the existing Safeway credit unions 
were organized in one year—195l. 
More than 60 percent of the current 
potential members were signed up by 
the end of 1952. 

Safeway Stores employees made 
this swift progress because Safeway 
management was sold at the top level 
and gave vigorous support to these 
employee organizations. Today there 
are 29 credit unions serving Safeway 
employees in the United States and 
Canada. Last year they had 38,086 
members and made 39.016 loans, for 
a total of $24,733,690. Members’ sav- 
ings increased by $2.810.083 during 
the year, to reach a_ level of 
$15,319,926. 

Retailers are generally acutely 
aware of employee needs. Retail em- 
ployees need special skills and train- 
ing, often meet the public directly, 
may handle money, frequently have a 
direct and personal influence on the 
public’s impression of the company. 
Safeway Stores, as the second largest 
retailer in the food business in North 
America, is deeply concerned with the 
morale and character of its employees. 
It has found credit unions highly 
beneficial. 


Thrift has grown 

Says Hugh Frost, Safeway vice- 
president in charge of personnel, ad- 
vertising and research: “Encouraging 
the organization of credit unions is an 
integral part of our employee rela- 
tions program. Today our employee 
family of more than fifty-seven 
thousand is served by twenty-nine 
credit unions. These self-help groups 
have been of substantial aid both to 
our employees and to management. 
They have encouraged thrift, made 
low-cost credit available when and 
where it was needed, and they have 
given additional proof of our corpora- 
tion’s sincere interest in the welfare of 
our employees throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

“Management, too, has reaped 
benefits from these credit unions. 
Time lost through garnishment ac- 
tions has been reduced materially. 
Our employees are able to do better 
work because their credit unions help 
them to meet their credit problems. I 
would say that our cost in promoting 
the credit union idea throughout our 
operating units is fully repaid by in- 
creased employee loyalty and en- 
thusiasm.” 
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Management first learned about 
credit unions some nine years ago 
when a team of credit union fieldmen 
visited Safeway headquarters in Oak- 
land, Management _fol- 
lowed the team’s presentation with 


California. 
interest. However, it took no im- 
mediate action. 

But shortly thereafter an inquiry 
from one of its own employees drew 
management's attention again to 
credit unions during August of 1950. 
One of Safeway’s executives in the 
field wanted to know what could be 
done about an employee savings and 
Management's | re- 


loan program. 


action was prompt. It ordered a study 
of the savings and loan field, and it 
followed up the findings of its staff 
study by sending a letter to all divi- 
sion managers, proposing a credit 
union program and asking for com- 
ments and suggestions. 


Majority favorable 


The majority of the division chiefs 
replied in favor of establishing credit 
unions “to stimulate employee savings 
and make loans available at low in- 
terest rates.” In response to this ex- 


pression from its field executives, 
management drew up a formal credit 


union policy. 


This six-point policy took effect on 
December 11. 1950. It (1) encourages 
the formation of credit unions in all 
Safeway units which might wish to 
establish 
credit unions in the United States be 


them; (2) suggests that 
organized under the federal law for 
purposes of uniformity of operation; 
(3) authorizes the use of payroll de- 
duction in making savings and loan 
payments; (1) provides for free office 
space and a reasonable amount of 
company time during the initial stages 
of a credit union’s operation ; (5) 
instructs the employee activities sec- 
tion of Safeway’s central employee 
relations department to act as a clear- 
inghouse for credit union information. 
to provide assistance in obtaining 
charters, and to furnish advice and 
counsel after the individual credit 
union is organized and a going con- 
cern, and (6) points out that each 
credit union is exclusively an em- 
ployee undertaking—completely sep- 
arate from Safeway—and exists solely 
for the benefit of its members. 

At this point Safeway’s central em- 
ployee relations department went into 
action. Under the guidance of its 
manager, the youthful-looking B. P. 
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Bjorseth, it prepared special literature 
for all interested employee groups. In 
cooperation with the state and pro- 
CUNA and _ local 


credit unions, the central employee re- 


vincial leagues, 
lations department helped each group 
with its charter problems. 
Twenty-one Safeway credit unions 
received their charters during 195] 
as a result of these joint efforts. Man- 
ager Bjorseth attended many of the 
organization meetings. He recalls 
now: “CUNA and the leagues were a 
real help in getting our credit union 
program started. We were completely 
new to the methods and techniques of 
organizing and operating credit 
unions. Our divisional managers and 
their employee relations managers 
had done an excellent job of promot- 
ing the credit union idea in their 
respective areas. We knew that our 
fellow employees wanted and needed 
credit union services. For a_ short 
while we were concerned about our 
lack of technical know-how. But we 
soon found out that there was no need 
to worry about organizational prob- 
lems. because experi ne ed league per- 
sonnel and officers of older credit 
unions were always willing to come to 


our assistance.” 
Centralized information 


Safeway’s interest in its employees’ 
credit unions does not stop with the 
signing of the charter papers or the 
election of the first slate of directors 


John F. 


Flaherty. section manager in Safe- 


and commiltteemen. Says 


way's central employee relations de- 
partment and in immediate charge of 
the corporation's credit union pro- 
gram: “Our company feels that there 
should be a central point where Safe 
way credit union information is 
gathered and made available to em- 
ployee groups throughout the United 


Kac h 


credit union is. of course, a completely 


States and Canada. Safeway 
self-governing unit, controlled by its 
membership and administered by its 
locally elected officers. But the ex- 
periences and problems of individual 
Safeway groups are so similar and 
have so many factors in common that 
an exchange of ideas, experiences and 
programs is mutually beneficial. It is 
for this reason that our Home Office 
management has instructed this de- 
partment to provide a continuous ad- 
visory service which keeps both the 
divisional management and the credit 


unions up-to-date through regular 
home office bulletins.” 

More than 60 percent of the eligible 
Safeway credit 


employees became 


union members during 1951 and 
1952. Many of their families joined 
also. By the end of 1952, twenty Safe- 
way credit unions were operating in 
the United States, three in Canada. 
Their membership had grown to 
8,228. They had made 20,661 loans 
amounting to $6,523,289. The groups’ 
savings already exceeded $3,000,000. 

Why did the Safeway groups grow 
so. fast? 


leadership and vigorous management 


Strong, progressive local 


support were the chief reasons: 


* Local leadership. Systematic 
member education is the key to the 
local leaders’ progress. Most groups 
have educational committees. Several 
also have liaison committees, which 
maintain contact between the credit 
unions’ seats of operation and out- 
lying areas within the groups’ field of 
membership. 

Explains one Safeway education 
committee chairman: “Some of our 
eroups serve areas of several hundred 
miles in which the liaison members 
are the only direct link between the 
credit union and the individual store 
or supply unit. In one case a credit 
union serves a six-state area. In many 
instances Safeway groups have sev- 
eral dozen outlying units in their field 
of membership.” 

Education committee activities vary 
among Safeway groups. Some credit 
unions have extensive programs and 
prepare substantial amounts of orig- 
inal literature. Others use leaflets and 
folders published by CUNA Supply 
Cooperative together with reproduc- 
tions of special piec es « reated by Safe- 
way groups in other areas. Nearly all 
educational committees distribute 
comparative interest rate charts to 
their present and prospective mem- 
bership. 


Liaison duties vary 


Liaison member duties also vary 
from credit union to credit union. In 
some groups special liaison commit 
tees co-ordinate the work of their field 
representatives. More frequently the 
liaison member in the field acts as a 
one-man education-membership-pub- 
licity committee with advice and sug- 
gestions from the credit union's 
officers and committees. 

Representing the credit committee 


as field agents is another liaison mem- 
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ber responsibility. Of course the 
liaison members in the field have no 
authority to take action on loan ap- 
plications. But they assist their fellow 
employees in the outlying store or 
supply unit with the preparation of 
loan applications. They also assume 
the responsibility of forwarding all 
supporting documents to the credit 
union’s business office. 

As a result of their local leaders’ 
educational efforts, the Safeway 
groups had realized 66 percent of 
their membership potential by last 
December. Today some 93 percent of 
the Safeway credit unions are affili- 
ated with their state or provincial 
leagues. And they are taking an active 
part in league and national credit 
union affairs. Several Safeway groups 
have furnished league board mem- 
bers. And at least one of the Safeway 
credit union leaders has been elected 
a director of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association. 

* Management support. Man- 
agement has helped the twenty-nine 
Safeway credit unions in several 
ways. Some of this aid was made 
available exclusively during the early 
stages of the credit unions’ develop- 
ment. But the core of company sup- 
port continues through today. 

Free space, equipment and time. 
During each credit union’s beginning 
period Safeway makes available free 
space, equipment, telephones, supplies 
and a modest amount of company 
time. This enables the individual 
groups to get on their own feet. As 
soon as each credit union has grown 
sufficiently to become self-supporting. 
it promptly assumes the cost of its 
housekeeping operations. 

Payroll deduction. Management 
provides payroll deduction for both 


A. Russell Griffith, vice-president and con- 
troller of Safeway Stores, Incorporated, be- 
lieves credit unions are a valuable asset to 
both employees and management. 


B. P. Bjorseth and J. F. Flaherty of the Cen- 
tral Employee Relations Department at Safe- 
way international headquarters in Oakland, 
California, maintain constant contact with 
the twenty-nine credit unions serving Safe- 
way employees throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


The education committee of Safeway Home 
Office Federal Credit Union meets in the 
Safeway Stores Library at the food chain's 
international headquarters. Left to right: 
Howard C. Harpham, Samuel B. Warren, 
Sylvia M. Chisholm and J. P. Amos. 


savings and loan repayments. Safeway 
employees value this privilege highly. 
Says one of them, “Without. it I 
wouldn’t have saved nearly so much.” 

Advisory service. The advisory 
services of the central employee rela- 
tions department play an important 
role in the credit unions’ continued 
growth. One of these services is the 
bulletin exchange program between 
Safeway credit unions. It enables each 
group to benefit from the individual 
booklets and annual reports released 
by all other Safeway groups. Also in- 
cluded in this exchange are pertinent 
newspaper and magazine articles. 
Regular newsletters, on both the di- 
visional and national levels, further 
add to the effectiveness of this advi- 
sory service. 

Personnel department co-operation. 
Local personnel departments mention 
the local credit union to all new em- 
ployees. And when an employee is 
transferred or leaves the company, 
management immediately informs the 
credit union office. 

Making Safeway employee benefits 
available to credit union employees. 
Management extends full Safeway 
employee benefits to all eligible credit 
union employees. These benefits in- 
clude a profit-sharing plan, a pension 
plan, group life insurance, hospital. 
surgical and polio expense protection, 
as well as accident and sickness cover- 
age for employees and dependents. 
Last year these “fringe benefits” 
amounted to about 16 percent of the 
Safeway payroll. Credit union em- 
ployees are carried on the company’s 
payroll as if they were Safeway em- 
ployees. But the credit unions re- 
imburse the company for their em- 
ployees’ salaries and most of the 
fringe benefits. 

But rapid growth also creates prob- 
lems. During the Safeway groups’ first 
seven years of operation, these were 
the most troublesome : 

® Heavy loan demand. \mmedi- 
ately after organization the loan de- 
mand consistently exceeded the supply 
of savings. At that time several local 
groups borrowed to meet their mem- 
bers’ needs. But during the last twelve 
to eighteen months, most groups have 
had ample loan funds. Today an over- 
supply of ready cash is beginning to 
develop as a by-product of the current 
recession. 


® Delinquencies. During the first 
three years of operation there was 
some concern among the credit unions 
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about the groups’ delinquency rate. 
Management also was a trifle alarmed 
and offered its good offices to work out 
a solution. But a careful study and 
analysis soon proved that the concern 
over delinquencies had been pre- 
mature. All that was needed was more 
operating experience. This experience 
the local groups soon gained. 

Delinquencies for the entire Safe- 
way group never exceeded 3.76 per- 
cent of loan amounts outstanding. 
That high was reached on December 
31, 1953. Since then the delinquency 
ratio has gone down each year. And 
by the end of 1957 it had dropped to 
a new low of 1.87 percent. 

® Dividends. Several Safeway 
credit unions inclined toward voting 
unusually high dividends during their 
early period of operation. But the cen- 
tral employee relations department 
advised against such action. It ex- 
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1952-1957 


December 31, December 31, 
1953 1954 

23 23 

5 5 

$ 5,166,686.83 §$ 7,005,924.85 


$ 136,943.92 § 573,816.51 
$7,750.00 950.00 


370.00 
10,316,529.97 
29,267 

145 
194,450.76 
337 
91,349.78 

222 
64,241.09 

186 

3,283.79 38,859.89 
193.29 261.01 


2.34 3.164, 
88.6%, 


167 
31,418.28 
23 


*Number declined due te consolidation of two credit unions. 
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plained the dangers of embarking too 
early on a program of high dividends. 
And it cautioned the groups’ leaders 
about their members’ unfavorable re- 
action if increasing operating ex- 
penses should make it impossible to 
maintain the dividend rate at the 
same high level. 

© Stressing employee ownership. 
Some prospective and new members 
from time to time get the impression 
that their credit union is company- 
owned because it bears the Safeway 
name. To correct this mistaken im- 
pression, all Safeway groups maintain 
a continuous informational program. 
It is pointed out that the credit unions 
are separate corporations, owned and 
operated by the members. Reports 
Safewayman Flaherty, “This program 
is carried out by the individual credit 
unions with literature designed by 
them to meet local needs, But its pur- 


December 31, 


6 
$ 9,396,164.12 
$ 748,460.69 

00 
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December 31, December 31, 
1956 1957 
23 23 22* 
6 6 
$10,992,785.97  $13,604,824.95 
21,730 


$ 1,576,353.68 $ 1,736,456.27 
208,000. 408,900.00 


1955 


233,350. 
11,045,123.43 
222,100. 
10,086,585.85 

178,576.25 


498,067.06 
31,907 


316.12 
877,532.44 
188,151.71 
191,420.55 
497,960.18 

43,972,910.36 

98,540 
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799,056.00 
86,370,611.49 
170 
470.40 
ae 1 


446.24 
34,576,746.24 
80,320 1,204 

805 


" 


838 
227,015.21 
305 
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pose is the same for all twenty-nine 
to point out that 
the money which the members borrow 
represents the personal savings of 


credit union groups 


their fellow-employees.” 

Today some 90 percent of the Safe- 
way credit unions have their own full- 
time personnel. More than half of the 
local groups are 
Nearly all pay for their own stationery 
and supplies. 

Says A. Russell Griffith, Safeway 
Stores vice-president and controller: 
“Assisting our credit unions during 
their early stages of operation has re- 
quired some capital outlay. However 
these company expenses go down to 
nearly nothing as the individual 
groups become self-supporting. We 


self-supporting. 


consider these expenditures of time 
and money among our best invest- 
ments in the establishment and main- 
tenance of sound employee relations.” 
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Three men 


who were 


elected Brother's Keeper 
during the Credit Union 
Day festivities last year in 
lowa, Minnesota and Vir- 
ginia. Left to right: Harry 
Lash, former president 

of CUNA Mutual Insur- 


ance Society 


Richard 


Archer, former managing 
director of the Minnesota 
League of Credit Unions; 


Frank Beard, 


former 


pres- 


ident of the Virginia 
Credit Union League and 
national director of 


‘. ill-expense paid tour for two 
i through the islands of the Carib- 
iwarded to the winner of 
ternational Brother's Keeper 
this vear. The contest will be 
sponsored by CUNA again in connes 
tion with I: 
Day on October 16 

The winner 
mark nd 
throughout the 


hye im w I] hye 
the ly 


Contest 


ternational Credit Union 


will tour historic land 


meet with credit union 


leaders Caribbean 


$1.000 will give the 


irea The tour 


winner a chance to find out for him 
self how much the 
has meant in the ¢ 

Like will be 
held on three levels. Chapters are in 
vited to select their Brother’s Keeper 


credit union idea 
iribbean 


last vear. the contest 


the mar woman who has per 


outstanding volunteer credit 


their 


forme d 
| eagues 
Brother's 


union service in irea 


ire invited to name a 
Kee per from among the chapter win 
ners Independent judges will choose 


Brother's Keepet 


winners in each 


the International 
from among the 
league 


Purposes ol thre contest are (1) to 
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CUNA 


enable each chapter and league to 
honor its outstanding volunteer leader. 
(2) to draw the public's attention to 
and stress the fact that 


volunteer 


redit unions. 
credit 
leadership, (3) to 


unions are built on 


encourage more 
volunteer service by credit union peo- 
to recognize and show 


ple. and ' 1) 


ippreciation for unselfish service. 


Contest Rules 
level of last 


contest is 


| No 


Brother's 


winner at any 
Ve irs Keeper 
eligible 

2. No person shall nominate him 
self. 

3}. All nominations shall be in writ 
ing. giving specific information, with 
is much documentation as possible. 

1. Award shall be for any kind of 
volunteer service through — credit 
unions. 

Entries in the International Broth 


Keeper 


marked not later than September 1, 


ers Contest must be post- 


and must come from the league. Chap- 
ter winners are not eligible unless also 


selected as the Brother’s 


league’s 


@ 


. 
> 
z 
> 


THE IMPACT OF CREDIT 


Keeper. Leagues and chapters are 
asked to withhold publicity and an- 
nouncements about their Brother's 
Keeper until Credit Union Week. so 
they Il get the utmost publicity value 
out of the contest. 

Credit Union Day celebrations are 
rapidly becoming a pleasant tradition 
world. as 


throughout — the chapter 


leaders continue to improvise in- 
eenious methods of making each ob- 
servance more appealing and success- 
ful than all others held previously. 
Thousands of credit union members 
and non-members. including bankers, 
businessmen. management officials. 
legislators and other public officials, 
turned out for last year’s International 
Credit Day 


went home with a much better under- 


Union celebrations. and 
standing and appreciation of credit 
unions and what they are trying to do 

Festivities reported ran the gamut 
from the popular Credit Union Day 
banquet to barbecues. 
coffees. 
dances and potluck suppers. Added 
Brother's 


smorgasbords. open houses, 


interest was generated by 
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contests, beauty contests. 


Ke eper 


hirthday contests, membership con- 


tests and organization contests. 
Awards, such as the Brother's Keeper 
award and Certificates of Merit honor- 
ing hard-working volunteer leaders 
and organizers, helped highlight the 
helping-hand spirit of the credit union 
movement. 

Events planned for Credit Union 
Day on October 16 this year include 
all of these activities, and no doubt 
inventive chapter leaders will find 
new ways of celebrating and giving 
thanks for the benefits they have re- 


ceived from the credit union idea. 


Most chapters do it 


Reports to CUNA’s Public Rela- 
tions Department indicate that a large 
majority of the 459 chapters partici- 
pate in the Credit Union Day observ- 
ance. By adapting their festivities to 
local conditions, chapters have found 
that Credit Union Day can be utilized 
as the focal point of their year-round 
effort to promote credit union interest 
both internally, among credit union 
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has surprised many credit 


union people. 


It’s possible, they've 


discovered, to get a lot of mileage 


out of this public relations event. 


members and officers, and externally, 
among community leaders and the 
general public. 

The chapters agree that one thing 
is certain—a tremendous amount of 
good will has been built up in the ten 
years since CUNA’s directors estab- 
lished the third Thursday of each 
October as International Credit Union 
Day. and the third week of October as 
Credit Union Week. 

Almost unanimously, chapter off 
cers report that their observances have 
resulted in a new awareness of credit 
unions and an immediate interest on 
the part of non-members. 

“All people attending that are not 
credit union members are amazed at 
the important part we play in the 
financial world,” reports Wilbur E. 
Slack. secretary-treasurer of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Chapter in Illinois. 

“Through publicity, word of mouth 
and chapter activities, the community 
has come to know a great deal more 
unions.” says Michael 
Abbruscato, president of the Bridge- 
port Chapter in Connecticut. 

Ellen Sandvick, president of the 


about credit 


Thomas W. Doig Chapter in Wau- 


kegan, Illinois, lists these results: 
“Greater interest in credit unions and 
awareness of their existence. Greater 
understanding of their purposes.” 
“People are beginning to realize 
what a credit union is and ask ques- 
tions about them. Three years ago 
very few people in our area knew 
about a credit union,” 
Potter, president and 
Coos Bay 


says Norman 
treasurer of 
Area Chapter in Oregon. 


Rising interest 


“A definite added interest in credit 


unions here in the valley, and a 
definite increase in membership in 
San Luis Valley credit unions,” says 
Kenton A. W agner, president of the 
San Luis Valley Chapter in Colorado. 

“Possibility of about seven to ten 
new credit unions in the chapter, and 
other inquiries that could be promis 
ing, reports Frederick Bartlett, presi 
dent of the Hartford Chapter in Con 
necticut. 

“I'm sure it helped one municipal 


(Continued on page 26) 








Left: Village manager Eugene 
Joyaux, Jr., village president 
John Trumbull, and credit 
union vice president George 
Trende! agree that Maywood 
employees need this service. 
Right: Credit union treasurer 
Mrs. Leura Johnson and Iili- 
nois League fieldman Herbert 
Beuhring discuss the credit 
union with Mrs. C. R. Cannon, 
whose husband made the first 
organizational contact. 


25,000 CREDIT UNIONS 


Landmark is reached as group in 


Maywood, Illinois, gets charter to 


serve city employees 


25.000th credit union was 


TH 


chartered June 5, 1958, it was 
announced last month by H. Vance 
Austin director of the 


Credit Union National Association. 


managing 


The group that has achieved this 
distinction is a city employees’ credit 
union with a state charter in May- 
wood, Illinois, a suburb of Chicago. 
It will be called the Maywood Em- 
ployees Credit Union. 

Maywood is a town of 27,000 popu- 
lation. The potential membership of 
the credit union includes 140 police, 
firemen, public works, water depart- 
ment and other city employees. 

The Illinois Credit Union League 
takes a special interest in this group 
since the first organizational contact 
was made four years ago by C. R. 
Cannon, popular veteran Illinois field 
man, who subsequently died of can- 
cer. Cannon’s widow took a position 
in the Maywood library after his 
death, and consequently is within the 
field of membership. The final organi- 
zation stages were supervised by 
league field man Herbert M. Buehr- 
ing 

Treasurer of the new group will be 
Mrs. Laura Johnson, who has been 
a member of several other credit 
unions prior to moving to Maywood. 
where her husband teaches. Mrs. John- 
son actively lined up support for the 
credit union in various city depart- 
ments before the charter was granted. 
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On July 16. a celebration was sched- 
uled to commemorate the fact that 
Maywood brings the number of oper- 
ating credit unions up to 25,000, with 
attending from the Illinois 
League, the state government and the 
Credit Union National Association. 


guests 


It has taken the credit union move- 
ment nearly sixty years to reach this 
landmark. But more than half the 
credit unions now in existence were 
organized since World War II. 

Early records of the total number 
of credit unions are hard to come by. 
Apparently the 1,000th credit union 
was organized some time between 
1925 and 1929. The 5,000th was 
organized in 1936. The 10,000th ap- 
peared in 1940, and the 20,000th in 
1955. The landmarks have been com- 
ing closer together as the movement 
has grown and the number of organ- 
izers has increased. 

Meanwhile, membership has grown 
at an even faster rate. The record in- 
dicates that there were 541 credit 
unions in 1925 with 141,000 mem- 
Today, with 25,000 credit 
12,500,000 mem- 
While the number of credit 
unions has increased 50 times, the 
membership has increased nearly 100 
times. 


bers. 
unions, there are 
bers. 


Most of this growth, too, has come 
since World War II. Total member- 
ship at the end of 1945 was about 
2,400,000. 


Meanwhile, organizational methods 
and aims have been evolving. In the 
early days of the credit union move- 
ment, many a credit union was or- 
ganized in a meeting that lasted less 
than an hour. A group of interested 
people were gathered together, an 
organizer told them the basic facts, 
they signed a charter application, he 
gave them a set of books, and they 
never saw him again. They were left 
to work out their own destiny. A sur- 
prisingly large percentage of them 
succeeded; of course some did not. 

Somewhat later, in Nova Scotia. 
another organizing technique was de- 
veloped. This was the so-called “study 
club” technique, whereby a group of 
people gathered at regular intervals 
over a period of time and studied 
credit unions before they organized 
one. This method has been carried 
into such areas as the Caribbean, 
where it is generally considered the 
best procedure. 

In the United States and Canada 
today, most leagues now favor a modi- 
fied approach. Each new credit union 
gets a certain specified number of 
follow-up visits from a league field 
man or other qualified adviser, to help 
the new group get started on the 
right track. The main purpose of this 
is to reduce the number of credit 
unions that fail to grow during the 
first year due to lack of information 
or enthusiasm. 
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200 Loans a Day 


(Continued from page 5) 


internal auditing job is naturally way 
beyond the capacity of a volunteer 
supervisory committee. East Hart- 
ford hires the services of a firm of 
CPA’s to handle the details of this 
job, and as many as eighteen ac- 
countants swarm into the East Hart- 
ford office to get the audit going. The 
whole process takes about six weeks, 
toward the end of which the number 
of men working has dropped off to 
a handful. 

Space has always been a problem 
for this credit union. When the de- 
fense boom came along in 1940, 
quarters in the plant became crowded 
and the credit union moved across 
the street. The old house into which 
the first move was made soon proved 
too small. Today the credit union is 
in an elegant modern office building 
which was dedicated in 1952 and to 
which a major addition was joined 
in 1957. Outside there is plenty of 
parking space. On the south side is 
a drive-in window. Upstairs are the 
tellers’ counters, bookkeeping and 
loan departments and administrative 
offices. Downstairs are the cafeteria, 
carpenter shop, collection department 
offices, board room and even a spe- 
cial room for the auditors to use. 
Surplus space in the recently added 
wing is rented to several professional 
tenants. 


High pressure sets pace 
5" | 


Hartford, Connecticut, like many 
other industrial towns around the 
country, has seen a steady building 
of high-pressure credit selling in re- 
cent years. The employees of Pratt & 
Whitney are exposed to this like 
everybody else. East Hartford's 
credit analyst, Russ Roberts, and the 
collection manager, Ira Ruschman. 
see the hardest cases—the most difh- 
cult of the loan applications and the 
toughest collection cases. 

“l'm appalled.” says Ruschman, 
“At the lack of simple morality among 
some of the younger people. They 
seem to have no sense of right and 
wrong. I'm also concerned about the 
divorce rate these days; quite a few 
of our collection problems result from 
a situation where a couple about 
thirty years old break up, and the 
husband quits his job and dis- 
appears.” 

In a group of 40,000 potential 
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The East Hartford building provides ample 
space for bookkeeping and loan depart 
ments upstairs, cafeteria and meeting rooms 
down stairs. The building can add a third 
story if needed; an elevator shaft stands 
ready to handle the load 








members you get all kinds. The East 
Hartford credit union has tried 
everything it can think of to show its 
members the advantages of thrift and 
wise borrowing. Any member who 
wants advice can get it. The problem 
is always the member who doesn’t 
want to be helped. At times the credit 
union has pushed loans for the con- 
solidation of debts: often these bor- 
rowers, with their monthly payments 
reduced, have gone outside some- 
At one 
time the credit union briefly followed 
a policy of not consolidating loans 
held by finance companies, banks and 
small loan companies, in the hope 
that this would educate some mem- 
bers the hard way; it didn’t work and 
was rescinded. 


where and borrowed more. 


“Most liberal” no distinction 


One thing is certain: a credit union 
like East Hartford cannot be the most 
liberal lender in town. The most 
liberal lenders in town are high-pres- 
sure merchandisers who drive bor- 
rowers into bankruptcy. 
four East 


Three or 
Hartford members take 
bankruptcy every month, after refus- 
ing to take advice from the credit 
All the credit 
union can do is offer to help. “After 
all,” agrees even the pessimistic col- 


union or ignoring it. 


lection manager, Ruschman, “ninety 
percent of the people are honest.” 
East Hartford has no delinquency 
problem worth mentioning, since its 
members are on payroll deduction; 
and its losses have been small. 

Second in command in the credit 
union is C. Hoyt Stilson, who heads 
the loan department and carries the 
title of senior assistant treasurer. His 
graying hair and youthful smile en- 
courage both respect and relaxation. 
Stilson has been on the staff for 
twenty years. 

Third man in line is Donald F. 
freeman, a young and studious-look- 
ing staf 


bookkeeping and personnel. Freeman 


member who supervises 
also has risen through the ranks at 
East Hartford. He is labeled second 
assistant treasurer. 

Most of the staff members have 
come up to their present positions 
through credit union work, but there 
are three exceptions. These are the 
credit analyst and collection man- 
ager, already introduced, who were 
hired from jobs with finance com- 
panies, and the oldest of the loan 
interviewers, Hugh McCracken, who 


yA 
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once managed a small loan company 
office. These three, in the total group 
of 81 employees, add a wholesome 
touch of tension to staff discussions, 
Iversen believes; getting a variety of 
experience and viewpoint, he says, 
you get a better balanced judgment. 


“They don’t seem to be interested 
in the little accounts,” he says. “That's 
the main thing I notice about bank- 
ers. | have suggested that there are 
many little groups of employees who 
have no credit union service, where 
the bank might go in and offer a 


Percentage of loan volume used for refinancing 
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April 
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July 
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1956 


29 
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26 
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The effects of the recession began to show clearly last September as 


the percentage used for refinancing climbed sharply up from 30 percent. 


Is the spirit there? 


The credit union movement has 
always been suspicious of bigness, and 
when you visit a credit union like 
East Hartford you naturally look 
around for the signs that will tell you 
whether the real credit union spirit 
is still there. You take in the elec- 
tronic bookkeeping machines, the tele- 
type links with outlying offices in 
Southington, New Haven and Middle- 
town. the visitors from other credit 
unions coming in to see how East 
Hartford operates, the flow of cars in 
the parking lot and past the drive-in 
window. It looks pretty commercial. 
You put the question to Iversen: 

“What's the difference between this 
credit union and a bank?” 

Iversen takes it thoughtfully. He’s 
on the board of directors of a bank, 
the First National Bank of Manches- 
ter. Recently he helped the bank re- 
organize its auditing procedures. He’s 
active in the Connecticut Credit Union 
League, the Hartford Chapter, and 
the Credit Union National Associa- 
tion. 


payroll deduction plan for savings. 
But this seems to be too small a thing 
to interest them. We don’t feel that 
way. There isn’t any member who's 
any more important than any other.” 

You talk to Lou Olson, president of 
Fast Hartford, a big man with a 
friendly smile and craggy eyebrows. 
“You're the biggest credit union in 
the League. Do you have any trouble 
justifying your League membership 
to new members of your board of 
directors?” 

“Oh, you've got to belong to the 
League,” Olson says. “You've got to 
have organization. Our opponents are 
organized. We wouldn’t be safe at all 
if we didn’t have a strong league. It 
has to be explained, but once it’s been 
explained, it’s obvious.” 

You talk to Hugh McCracken, the 
loan interviewer who used to manage 
a small loan office. “How does this 
compare with the small loan busi- 


ness 7? 


“There's a tremendous difference in 
pressure, from my point of view,” says 
McCracken. “As an interviewer in a 
loan company, you go through the 
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same process of analyzing the appli- 
cant’s financial condition, but you do 
it with the idea of encouraging him 
to borrow up to the limit of his ability 
to repay. Here there’s no prodding 
the member to borrow. We help a lot 
In his 


loan company job, McCracken found 


of people, a lot of people.” 


himself pounded between two pres- 
sures: first the pressure to get the 
money out, next the pressure to do 
something about it when collections 
lagged. 

There’s controversy in the credit 
union movement over the value of 
payroll deduction. East Hartford has 
had payroll deduction for many years. 
The effect on the delinquency rate 
can readily be seen. The other effects 
of payroll deduction are not easy to 
estimate. The table on page 5 gives 
some raw material, for what it may be 
worth. 

This table shows the progress four 
hundred members have made since 
they joined the credit union. One 
hundred of them are members who 
joined in 1935, the year the credit 
union was organized. Another hun- 
dred joined in 1945, another in 1950, 
and the last hundred in 1956. Com- 
paring their loans and share balances, 
you get some impression of what the 
credit union has helped them ae- 
complish. 


Clearly, as the years have passed, 


most of them have saved money. The 
average share balance of the oldest 


Medical Bills 
(Continued from page 11) 
these has come a gradual change in 
the old belief that a hospital bill has 
to be paid before the patient can be 

dismissed. 

As recently as 1952 one advisor in 
the hospital field said, “The patient 
should be asked for the first week’s 
deposit for board and room in ad- 
vance. Most hospitals do this; some 
trust people with the bill for a week. 
and then if it is not paid they make a 
request.” 
later the tone had 
changed. Another writer said. “Prob- 


1. 
Ten years 


ably what annoys the public more 
than anything else is the request for 
payment in advance. Institutions that 
have eliminated it in favor of con- 
sumer credit attest to happier rela- 
tions between the hospital and the 
public. Some even point to a reduction 
in their accounts receivable. Through 
reference to 


proper credit records, 
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group is over $1,000, and 37 percent 
of that group have balances above 
that mark, compared with only 3 
percent in the newest group. 

Also, as the years have passed, the 
percentage with loans has declined. 
Only 46 percent of the 1935 group 
have loans outstanding, while 77 per- 
cent of the 1956 group are borrowers. 

Yet, interestingly, among those of 
the 1935 group who have loans, the 
loan average is higher than among 
the borrowers in the 1956 group. And 
another point: despite the mounting 
average in share balances over the 
years, it should be noted that there 
is still a sizable percentage in each 
group who have not saved $50. It is 
only 17 percent in the oldest group, 
yet this is pretty close to the 23 per- 
cent that show up in the 1956 group. 
Even with payroll deduction, you 
don’t make savers out of everybody. 

Three years ago East Hartford tried 
its first big advertising campaign, 
with a series of leaflets designed to 
bring in auto loans. Today the credit 
union is issuing a little newspaper for 
members, which is mailed out with 
quarterly statements. Most of the edu- 
cational program of the credit union 
consists in the words that are spoken 
in the loan interviewers’ offices, where 
there is this steady traffic of as many 
as two hundred members a day. 

Two hundred is a lot. but this credit 
union's growth hasn't stopped yet. 
There’s more to come. 


local credit agencies and better co- 
operation of physicians on referrals, 
this can be eliminated.” 

In days to come. further changes 
may be expected in hospitals’ attitudes 
towards credit. Last year the Ford 
Foundation granted $825,000 to the 
Hospital Research and 
Trust for a five-year study to improve 


Education 


administrative practices, presumably 
including handling of patient credit. 
By the third year of the study, a 
counseling program will be available 
to any member of the American Hos- 
pital Association. 

The dental profession, likewise, is 
awake to the importance of budgeting 
dental bills. Insurance to pay dental 
bills has never had the appeal of in- 
surance for surgery. According to the 
American Dental Association, fewer 
than 350,000 persons were covered by 
dental insurance at the beginning of 
1958. The ADA comments, “However, 
now that a majority of the American 


people are insured to some degree 
under hospital and medical prepay- 
ment plans, they are showing a grow- 
ing interest in similar 
dental 


obtaining 
coverage for the cost of 
service.” 

Dr. R. H. Friedrich, the ADA’s 
expert on payment plans, has said, 
“The public must have available the 
means for meeting the cost of dental 
health care.” 
he mentioned 


As one of those means 
“dental societies 
through establishment and develop- 
ment of budget payment plans in 
cooperation with banks or specialized 
financial agencies.” 

The Journal of the American 
Dental Association is the only health 
journal that has listed credit unions 
as an agency that finances dental care. 
As one of the rules for a successful 
budget plan operated through a bank, 
the ADA suggests life insurance to 
cover the unpaid balance, with an 
additional charge to the patient of 1 
percent of the total note. Another rule 
the ADA suggests is to determine the 
credit limitations of an individual by 
taking 10 percent of his annual in- 
come with a history of one year of 
continuous employment. 

In the plans surveyed, the ADA 
found: 

1. Average note between $225 and 
$2060. 

2. Loss ratio between 1 and 2 per- 
cent of total dollar volume. 

3. Average length of repayment be- 
tween twelve and eighteen months, 
with an overall range between three 
and twenty-four months, depending 
on amount of loan. banking regula- 
tions and local custom. 

Interest charges to the patient are 
based on prevailing rates for budget 
payment financing in the community. 
ADA plans used a 5 


percent discount to dentists to create 


The original 


a loss reserve, but some plans are 
holding this to 3 percent and the ADA 
says there are indications that this 
will level off at 2 percent. Charge-offs 
in those societies which have adequate 
experience run between 1.41 percent 
and 2.1 percent. 

Another payment plan used by 
some dentists but used by 
physicians or hospitals is the Profes- 
sional Budget Plan, which was started 
in Madison, Wisconsin, in 1933. One 


midwest dental clinic which has used 


seldom 


the plan for years gets one-third of the 
total bill in payment, then 
budgets the rest in monthly payments. 


down 
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months, without 
carrying charge to the patient. Pay- 


up to twenty-lour 
ments as little as $10 per month are 
ae cepted Collections in this one mid- 
western office run about 99 percent. 
Dr. B. Duane Moen of the Amer- 
Dental Association (and, inci- 
treasurer of the ADA Credit 
said that dentists have tra- 


ican 
dentally 
| nion? 
ditionally been given little training in 


business management. “Professional 


Budget Plan stepped into this 
vacuum,” he 


“and the ADA 
l 


plans to move more into this.” The 


said, 


ADA regularly encourages schools of 


dentistry to include more business 
subjec ts 
The question of how much money 


health bills is 


one that no one has tackled success 


people borrow to pay 
fully, nor have any fullblown attempts 
Oscar Serbein, in a 


Health 


Foundation, estimated that 15 percent 


been made. Dr 
1950 study for Information 
of the nation’s total installment debt 
is for health bills. He also estimated 
that 70 percent of the total health bill 
is paid out of savings and current in 
come 

Dr. Odin 


formation 


Anderson of Health In 
Foundation followed up 
Serbein’s study with another one in 
1953. He showed that 15 percent of 
the 2809 interviewed had 
some health debt at the end of 1953; 
this figure held virtually constant ex- 


cept in the top income bracket ($7500 


families 


and over? which dropped off to & 


pe reent 


Size of medical loans 

Dr. Anderson dug up one smidgen 
of information about the source of 
money borrowed lo pay health debts. 
He showed that the 120 families who 
reported borrowing had an average 
debt for health bills of $212. He 
lumped credit unions with banks and 
small loan companies to arrive at an 
loan from financial institu- 
$2418. When The Bridge 


asked him for more specific data on 


average 


tions of 


credit union loans mentioned in his 
survey. he replied, “The size of our 
valid break- 


Anderson’s survey did show, 


sample precludes any 
down.” 
however, that borrowing to meet 
health costs rises with an increase in 
family size, and it also rises as health 
costs hit a higher percentage of total 
income 

The Federal Credit 
Unions. in a 1956 study. showed aver- 


Bureau of 


age loans of $287 for medical. dental. 





bills are some- 
thing every credit union member 
must face sometime, the credit 
union officer ‘should place them 
high on his list in any attempt at 
counseling members. 


Since medical 


Here are some suggested ways 
for credit union service: 

® Invite a medical speaker, pos- 
sibly president of the county med- 
ical or dental society, to chapter 
meetings. 

®@ See if local county medical or 
dental societies have budget pay- 
ment plans; find out their rates 
and advise your members accord- 
ingly. 

s Encourage 


ings for health expense; 5 percent 


some share sav- 
of income is a good figure to shoot 
lor. 

@ Furnish adequate health in- 
surance coverage for credit union 
employees. 

@ Advise members to keep med- 
mind when 
planning heavy borrowing sched- 


ical emergencies in 


ules. 





Eight Counseling Pointers 


® Encourage members to keep 
complete records on health ex- 
penses — drugs included — for in- 
come tax deductions. 

@ If a member plans extended 
hospitalization, offer to lend him 
money if the hospital demands a 
deposit or weekly payments. 

@ Keep members _ informed 
about public health programs 
free chest X-rays, free or inex- 
pensive immunizations, blood 
banks, welfare agencies. 

Regardless of size of health costs 
incurred by individual members of 
credit unions, there will always be 
an outlet in the credit union for 
service. This could be either direct 
lending to members who 
carry no health insurance, loans to 
insured members to pay the un- 
insured portion of their health 
bills, savings for planned health 
care such as eye examinations, 
optical surgery or yearly checkups 
plus service as a source of informa- 
tion for members puzzled about 
their health costs. 


those 





hospital and funeral expenses. These 
loans were 9.9 percent of the total 
number of loans but only 6.1 percent 
of total dollar volume. 

Regardless of 


comes from. one 


where the money 
Professional Man- 
agement affiliate told physicians in 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association in 1954 that their collec- 
tions should be between 95 and 98 
percent. Chances are that any doctor 
read this said 
“Would that it were so.” 
How many bills go unpaid? You 


who immediately, 


can get estimates all over the place as 
to how much money physicians actu- 
ally charge off as uncollectable. One 
estimate for 1953 put it at $450 mil- 
lion, or between 15 and 20 percent 
of the physicians’ portion of the na- 
tional health bill. Some say that the 
doctor who collects 90 percent of his 
accounts is doing handsomely. Den- 
lists figure they should get 95 cents on 
the dollar, and hospitals shoot for 96 
to 98 cents on the dollar. 

Physicians also get varying advice 
on how to handle their accounts. One 
advisor will say, “Retain the personal 
touch: handle your own books and 
your letters.” 
Another will say, “Keep yourself free 


sign own collection 
r 





for practice; turn the books over to 
your secretary.” Some suggest using, 
or even faking, a third party, like hav- 
ing collection letters signed by the 
physician’s “auditor” to add an extra 
punch to “This 
third-party seems to 
prod patients into paying,” says one 
professional magazine article. — 


letters. 
arrangement 


collection 


Is it dignified? 


Some feel, of course. that the doc- 
tor loses dignity when he discusses 
money. “It is not good management,” 
said Medical Economics in 1955, “if 
a doctor gets dragged into conversa- 
tions with patients about minor 
money matters. Collections are up 10 
percent when money questions are re- 
ferred to the office girl.” 

Another way to jar patients into 
paying, suggests Medical Economics, 
is to use the small claims court. In 
New York City, for example, it costs 
a doctor $1.40 to have a summons 
issued. “This alone is enough to jar 
the debtor into paying,” the magazine 
described as the Bible” 
comments. 

Porterfield and Marks, a Black and 


Skages 


“doctors” 


Professional Management 
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affiliate in Seattle, told doctors in 1954 
that “the first goal in collecting is to 
reduce outstandings to a level of 2-3 
months’ charges.” To have some out- 
standings is good insurance, they ad- 
vised, because they can be pressed 
when times are bad and practice falls 
off. Run-of-the-mill collection agencies 
can bring in about 30 percent of their 
medical accounts, the consultants said, 
and specialists in the professional field 
can get between 50 and 75 percent. 

The usual advice, including printed 
pointers from the American Medical 
Association, is that doctors should 
hold their accounts six months, send- 
ing out three monthly statements, then 
three monthly letters of increasing 
sternness. After that. the doctors’ ad- 
visors say, accounts should be turned 
over for collection. 

The best procedure, though. accord- 
ing to Professional Management, is to 
discuss and set a fee in advance, based 
on medical case history. Collection is 
then 98.5 possible, they assert. 

One reason why medical collections 
will never be as successful as commer- 
cial collections, says one hospital ad- 
ministrator, is that physicians, den- 
tists and hospitals must furnish service 
to everyone regardless of ability to 
pay or risk of poor collections. He 
points out, “Retail credit people turn 
down a flat 10 percent of their appli- 
cants as being bad risks. We have to 
accept these people along with the 


good pays. 


The threat of litigation 


There is a further reason why 
medical collections fare badly. This is 
the ever-present and ominous threat of 
malpractice suits. Medical Economics 
says that a majority of malpractice 
suits are filed against physicians be- 
cause of disputes over fees. A doctor 
is likely to cut his bill or drop it 
entirely rather than to risk a malprac- 
tice suit. Two-thirds of the county 
medical societies surveyed by the 
American Medical Association have 
some system of handling complaints 
aimed at avoiding court action. 

Litigation initiated by medical peo- 
ple may be increasing. A Bridge 
survey shows that about 5 percent of 
all garnishments filed in Birmingham. 
Alabama, last year were by physi- 
cians, dentists and hospitals. One hos- 
pital and clinic filed more than 250 
garnishment suits in two Birmingham 
courts. Another hospital filed 110 
suits. 
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The AMA’s advice is, “Don’t sue 
unless you are certain the situation 
merits it.” The situation will merit it. 
according to AMA logic, if proper 
handling. including collection agency 
attempts, have failed. There are two 
reasons why the AMA 


physicians to use collection agencies: 


advises 


fairness to patients who pay promptly 
and who. without collection, would be 
bearing the load for slow payers; and 
protection of the doctor’s financial 
interests. 

The doctor looking for a collection 
agency finds three types available. 
One is the agency owned and operated 
by the county medical society; an 
example is the one in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Last year twenty-nine so- 
cieties had their own agencies. 


The doctor's yardstick 


\ second type is a bureau operated 
outside the medical society but con- 
trolled by professionals; the one in 
Columbus, Ohio, is an example. 
Finally, always available to profes- 
sionals is the commercial collection 
agency. 

One writer gives physicians these 
collection pointers: 


1. Be sure the bill has been sent to 
the person responsible for paying it. 


2. See if the patient understands all 
the charges. 

3. Investigate debtor's ability to 
pay. ; 

1. Send bills promptly and reg- 
ularly. 

5. Try to trace the debtor who has 
apparently disappeared. 

6. Make reasonably sure there’s no 
chance of a malpractice suit. 

The doctor runs two risks, the AMA 
says, in not attempting to collect. He 
may: 

1. Lose the patient’s good will, be- 
cause the person who owes the doctor 
money may stay away from his office 
or change doctors. 

2. Invite a malpractice suit, be- 
cause failure to send a bill may sug- 
gest that the doctor feels he has given 
inadequate or improper care. 

Dentists, too, face the threat of mal- 
practice suits. The American Dental 
Association says that 94.1 of all den- 
tists carry malpractice insurance, al- 
most as many as carry life insurance 
(98 percent). 

The current economic recession has 
brought home to many doctors the 
need for better collections. W. H. 
Means. president of the Medical- 


Dental-Hospital Bureaus (collection 
bureaus) of America said in April 
that delinquents are skipping in rec- 
ord numbers because of layoffs. Som« 
doctors have called in collectors for 
the first time during the last few 
months. 

The Medical-Dental-Hospital Bu- 
reaus of America in Chicago is the 
trade association of professional col- 
lection specialists. Of its 225 mem 
hers, about thirty are owned outright 
by medical societies. The others all 
their 
boards, and collection policies are 
established locally. 


have professional people on 


This association was born in the 
troubled days of the 1930s, when pro 
fessionals were having trouble collect- 
ing and before health insurance be 
came the great equalizer. Not until 
1957. though. did the MDHBA, for 
merly known as the National Associa 
tion of Medical-Dental Bureaus. set 
up a permanent office. 

Maynard Heacox, executive secre 
tary of MDHBA, says medical ac- 
counts turned over for collection need 
a littke more leniency than commercial 
accounts because the expense was not 
planned on. Also needed, he says, is 
more investigation to determine the 
patient's ability to pay. Heacox says 
it costs 37 to 40 cents to collect a dol- 
lar if the agency does a good job; if 


not. costs will rise above oO cents. 


Dentists more active 


Dentists have made extensive and 
profitable use of collection agencies. 
An American Dental Association sur- 
vey found that 48 percent of their 
members used collection agencies. 
while 81 percent used a postpayment 
plan and 27 percent used a credit 
reporting agency. Results in collec- 
tions were good. with 65 percent of 
the dentists reporting collections of 
between 99.5 percent and 92.5 per- 
cent. 

Hospitals have given serious atten- 
tion to collections, perhaps more so 
than other health agencies. In 1950 
the American Hospital 
held a two-day institute on credit and 
publishing a 
transcript which is still the unoffic ial 


AHA members. No- 


where in the transcript are credit 


Association 


collections, (0-page 


euidebook for 


unions mentioned. 

One might expect that hospitals. 
with so many credit unions organized 
among their employees, would try to 
tie credit unions into their patients’ 


25 








financing. There is no indication that 
this is true, in spite of the fact that 
one hospital credit manager said in 
May this year that “reports of past 
due hospital accounts to credit bu 
reaus are becoming the rule rather 
than the exception.” 

Hospitals have a community rela 
tion not shared by dentists and physi- 
The relore. 


in Hospital Management, the hospital 


clans reasons one write! 
must remember that there is a con- 
stant need for maintaining friendly 
and mutually respectful relations be 
tween the hospital, the patient and the 
community. “There is a fumbling and 
bad feeling common to many collec 
tions in which hospitals are now in- 
volved,” he said. “A clear understand 
ing of means of payment should be 
made on admission or as soon as 


emotional conditions 


physical and 


permit 

Avenues of relief for hospital ad 
ministrators suggested by this trade 
labor 


magazine were cash loans, 


unions, welfare agencies and collec 


tion agencies 


booklets to 


patients who- schedule admissions in 


Some hospitals send 


advance; these set forth rules on pay- 


Credit Union Day 
(Continued from page 19) 


employees’ credit union gain accept- 
ance of payroll deductions by the 
Stephen 
Dryer, president of the El Camino 
Chapter in California 

“Our 


City Council. comments 


International Credit Union 
Day smorgasbord was attended by a 
number of people belonging to credit 
unions whic h are not members of the 
Atlanta: Chapter. A great deal of in- 
terest was evidenced, and we are 
hopeful of securing some new mem- 
bers as a result of their visit,” reports 
Dorothy Louise Edwards, secretary of 
the Atlanta Credit Union ¢ hapter No. 
1 in Georgia 

“The mayor expressed interest in 
the credit union movement. There is 
a possibility that a credit union may 
be established among the municipal 
says Francis J. Bashinski., 
president of the St. Joseph Chapter 
in Missouri. 


employ ees.” 


“We have two groups in the talk- 
ing stage which we hope soon will be 
writes Harry Take, 
president of Kent County Chapter in 
Ontario 

Biggest turnout for a Credit Union 


credit unions, 


26 


ing bills. Some hospitals still use a 
weekly billing system so that the re- 
leased patient gets a reminder every 
mounting urgency. 
W hen collection efforts fail. hospitals 
are encouraged to notify the patient's 
doctor of their diffi« ulty. 

Hospitals have been advised by 
Medical-Dental-Hospital Bureaus of 


America to call in professional col- 


seven days in 


lectors when effective contact with the 
patient has been lost. The American 
Hospital Association has no suggested 
policy for its members regarding col- 
lections, nor does it recommend any 
sample pre-colles tion or collection 
letters. 

Also the AHA has no national fig- 
ures on percentage of write-offs in 
hospitals. A public information odfhcer 
could tell The Bridge only that rural 
collections are lower than those in 
metropolitan areas, probably because 
fewer in rural areas are covered by 
health insurance. 

Regardless of how medical costs 
rise and how insurance coverage races 
along behind, there will always be a 
need for credit union service. Not only 
loans, but information, will help many 
a troubled credit union member. 


Day celebration last year, according 
to reports to CUNA’s public rela- 
tions department, occurred in Dallas, 
Texas. More than nine hundred per- 
sons attended the Credit Union Day 
dinner. Preparations for the celebra- 
tion began months ahead of time, and 
the results showed that the effort was 
more than worth while. 


Impressive audience 


Spe ial guests included two district 
judges, the district attorney, several 
bank officials, representatives of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Better 
about fifty 
management officials from local com- 


Business Bureau, and 
panies. Eighty-five credit unions were 
represented. Featured speaker was 
Texas’ popular Attorney General Will 
Wilson, who has devoted much of his 
time in office to fighting loan sharks 
and insurance racketeers. Governor 
Price Daniel, U. 
Johnson and U. 


S. Senator Lyndon 
S. Rep. Sam Ray- 
burn sent wires of congratulations, 
which were read at the banquet. En- 
tertainment was provided by the local 
fifty-voice Methodist Nurses’ Choir. 

The chapter selected its “Brother’s 
Keeper” and discovered this to be an 
effective way to win the attention not 


only of credit union members but of 
the general public. Publicity for the 
celebration began with advance 
stories in the Dallas Times Herald 
and Dallas Morning News, and was 
climaxed with television news cover- 
age of the attorney general's arrival 
at Love Field. Sandwiched in between 
were stories in area trade journals, 
credit union publications, and feature 
articles on the Brother's Keeper. 
C. W. Hudson, a CUNA director and 
oficer of the Dallas Railway Em- 
ployees Federal Credit Union. Associ- 
ated Press and United Press picked 
up portions of the attorney general's 
interview at the airport and speech 
at the dinner, giving the chapter's 
celebration statewide publicity. 


Many people learned 


What was the impact of all this 
effort? “Tremendous!” says Paul 
Hoiland, president of the Dallas Chap- 
ter. “Many people learned what a 
credit union is for the first time. 
Many bankers, executives and public 
officials learned the 
philosophy for the first time. We were 
complimented by the president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Mayor, 
the Governor and many others.” 

Many smailer chapters held Credit 
Union Day observances which were 


credit union 


just as successful. In Brandon, Mani- 
toba, for example, a crowd of 240 
persons turned out for a banquet and 
dance sponsored by the Brandon and 
District Chapter. This was a big turn- 
out considering the fact there are only 
eight credit unions in the chapter. So 
much enthusiasm resulted that the 
chapter was asked to hold a Valentine 
Day's dance this year, as a follow-up 
social gathering. “We feel that this 
fellowship increases our unity and 
strength,” said chapter 
Phyllis M. Long. 

Five chapters in Hawaii found that 
their Brother’s Keeper contests were 
one of the most effective means of 
drawing public attention to Credit 
Union Day celebrations. Each of the 
chapters selected its own Brother's 


president 


Keeper. and these became contestants 
for the title of Brother's Keeper of 
the Hawaii Credit Union League. 
News media followed the contest from 
the chapter level to the selection of 
Peter T. Hirata. CUNA director and 
longtime president of the Kona Com- 
munity Federal Credit Union, as 
Hawaii's Brother’s Keeper. Numerous 
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pictures and teature articles were 
carried in the press on the contestants 
and the final winner. This exceptional 
overage enabled the Hawaii league 
and the Kauai Chapter to walk off 
with both first places in the Credit 
Union Day Publicity Contests spon 


sored by ( | NA 
Although 


more chapters partici 


pated in the Brother's Keeper contest 
than any other type of Credit Union 
Day competition, several other ideas 
were used to catch the public’s eye. 
In Ontario, twenty chapter beauty 
queens were crowned; then these girls 
competed for the title of Ontario 
Credit Hundreds of 
credit union members took part in 


Lnion Queen. 





Saved his job 


About 


was faced with a terrific 


five years ago this city 
shortage 
of homes. No homes were available 
for rent and the only chance you 
had to get a place was to buy. 

We had a machinist who worked 
in an industrial plant and the home 
he was renting was sold. As a result 
he was given 60 days to get out. He 
was a married man with a wife and 
three small children. It was almost 
impossible to find a place to rent 
as it was, but with three children it 
was absolutely impossible. 

This man did not have any re 
serves except what he had in his 
company pension plan. The only 
way this could be touched was to 
resign. In order to get this money 


to buy a home he was all set to 
resign his job when one of our 
directors heard about it. 

The director approached the 
man and was told the story that 
quitting his job and losing his 


seniority and pension plan was his 


Loan protection paid 

The best loan the Mount Lehman 
Credit Union ever made was to a 
member of ten years standing with 
life savings of $136.64. 

Occupation: Clergyman. 

Ave: Fifty-four years. 

Prompt payments of previous 
loans made the credit union very 
willing to refinance a car by a 
credit union loan. 

Amount loaned: $1355. 

Date loaned: April . 

On April 13, 1958. our member 


died 


leaving a widow and teenage chil- 


from cerebral hemorrhage, 


Under ordinary borrowing con 





“The best loan we ever made” 


Recently The Bridge offered to pay $5 each for publishable letters 
on the subject, the best loan we ever made. 

he two letters here printed speak for themselves. The Bridge’s offer 
of $5 per letter on this subject continues. 


Our director told 
him about the credit union, and the 
reply was that he did not have any 


security for a 


only solution. 


loan. He was in- 
formed that a man’s character is 
sufficient 
union loan. 
As a result of this interview the 
credit union loaned this man $1500 
for the down payment on his home. 
Today he has the $1500 paid off 
and has a nice home for his wife 
and children, has his job, has his 
seniority at the 


security for a_ credit 


factory and is 
eligible for the pension on retire- 
ment. 

If this loan had not been granted 
the man would have been out of a 
job. would not have had a retire- 
ment plan to look forward to, and 
maybe would have lost the home 


besides. 


So you can see what a tre- 
given to this 


credit 


mendous lift was 
family. through a 
loan. 


union 


John J. Kolifrath 
Rov kford, Illinois 


ditions the widow would have been 
called upon to settle the loan. 
With the 


union using Cuna Mutual's loan 


loan from a credit 
protection and life savings insur- 
ance the debt was paid in full, plus 
100 per cent coverage of savings by 
a check from Cuna Mutual. 

The debt died with the debtor 
and the widow received our check 
Mutual 


count in just thirty days. From all 


Cuna settled this ac- 


aspects it’s the best loan we ever 
made. 

Jay W. Scofield 

Vit. Lehman. British Columbia 








the contest sponsored by the Ontario 
Credit Union League. 

“The beauty contest provided us 
with more radio, television and news- 
paper publicity than we had ever 
experienced before.” said John M. 
Hallinan. league general 
“More than fifty large newspapers 
covered the contest and ten radio and 
TV stations publicized the crowning 
of the queens at the chapter meet- 


ings. 


manager. 


Other chapters came up with sim- 
ilar appealing plans. The Toledo 
Chapter conducted a birthday contest, 
inviting everybody whose birthday 
fell on Credit Union Day to stop in 
and pick up a prize. The Tucson 
Chapter set up a booth at the Pina 
County Fair. The Utica-Rome Chap- 
ter established a traveling trophy 
which it awards each year to the 
credit union that has done the most 
outstanding job in membership serv- 
ice and chapter activity. Five hundred 
members of the Cleveland Chapter 
attended a Credit Union Day football 
game between the Cleveland Browns 
and New York Giants. The Heights 
St. Joseph Federal Credit Union in 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, won prizes 
in several parades with its Credit 
Union Queen float. 

In spite of past successes, however. 
none of these chapters and credit 
unions are completely satisfied with 
their 1957 accomplishments. Main 
idea expressed in their reports to 
CUNA’s Public Relations Department 
was: “We felt that we did a good job 
in 1957, but we hope to do an even 
better job in 1958 with an earlier 
start on our planning and _ better 
organization.” 


IN THE MAIL 


Speedy transactions 


To the Editor: 


A director of our credit union and 
I called on Robert Anderson, treas- 
urer of Gecoe Federal Credit Union 
of Fitchburg, Mass., on June 9 to get 
information on how they processed 
transactions. We were fascinated 
with the speed with which Mr. Ander- 
son takes care of shareholders who 
come in for small withdrawals. 

We timed by stop watch the time 
it takes Mr. Anderson to type out a 
check which includes information 
such as the name of the shareholder. 
the account number, the amount of 
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A successful credit union manager works here 


August, 1958 


No more late statements with a Burroughs Sensimatic in the picture! This 
fast, economical accounting machine gets work out on time all the time— 
handles all accounting jobs with the accuracy and thoroughness so neces- 
sary for successful management of any credit union. 


And it’s all so simple! There’s one bar for share entries, one for loan entries. 


Each one activates a control panel which automatically guides the machine 
through every operation. 


Whether you have a window or a payroll deduction system, the Burroughs 
Sensimatic is the one accounting machine that can do a complete job of 
figuring, posting and proving. All automatically, with either passbook or 
statement. 

For a no-obligation demonstration plus details about the most economical 
Burroughs plan for your credit union, phone our nearby representative. 
Burroughs Division, Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic are TM’s 


Burroughs Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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vheck, and date. This action is taken 
after Mr. Anderson asks the share- 
holder his book number. 

Mr. Anderson then, in presenting 
the check to the shareholder, signs it 
and has the shareholder sign the form 
indicating that the check was re- 
ceived. By 
found 


actual stop watch, we 
successive transactions took 
one minute and twelve seconds, then 
the next took fifty-five seconds, and 
the third transaction a phenomenal 
thirty-two seconds. 


Maurice J. Bonier 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Currency reform 
lo the Editor: 

I note in the June issue of The 
Bridge Mr. Kendrick Hill's strong 
disagreement with the “no car loans” 
idea expressed by &. H. Lushbough 
in the April issue. 

Permit me to express a third view- 
point, combining both views, along 
with the idea so potently expressed 
in the article, “They Still Need to 
Save.” which also appeared in the 
June issue. 

1 am in essential agreement with 
Mr. Lushbough that credit 


union me mber needs to learn how to 


every 


save. If he. or she, has not learned that 
esson well before becoming a credit 
union member, that is one of the pri- 
mary obligations to assist in learning 
this vitally important lesson. 

This is not to say that we should 
as a credit union, adopt the rigid 
policy of granting no loans for the 
purchase of a dishwasher or a car; 
far from it. Credit is a most useful 
instrument if properly used, and a 


deadly 


monopolists if not clearly understood 


contrivance of the financial 


and used with considerable disere- 


tion 


The disconcerting, cold, stubborn 
fact of the whole problem is that not 
even credit 


many union treasurers 


and officials understand the basi 
facts of credit and money. The tragic 
truth of the matter is our Congresses, 
from the time of Alexander Hamilton 
on, have proven infidelity to their 
oath of office and failed miserably in 
their sovereign responsibility to “coin 
and regulate the value” of our 
money, all our money, as required 
under our Federal Constitution. In- 
stead. they have surrendered this 
most vital power of our national gov- 


ernment to private bankers, who now 
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issue into circulation and control the 
value of our money, via the tech- 
nique of granting bank loans. 


Some day I really hope to see our 
credit union leagues do a real job of 
educating in this basic field of 
finance. 

Robert G. Gross 


Scottsbluff, Nebraska 


High dividends 
To the Editor: 

I received a newspaper clipping the 
other day which is headed “Credit 
union sets 6 percent dividend at an- 
nual meet.” 

I regret to see any credit union 
publicize the fact that they have paid 
a 6 percent dividend; but when it is 
done, I like to have an opportunity to 
answer, because there are more rea- 
sons against paying such a dividend 
than there are for it. 

First off, when any credit union 
pays such a high dividend, something 
is very much wrong, rather than all 
heing well within its operations. It 
could be that such credit union does 
not provide loan protection and life 
savings insurance for its members, 
which of course is paid for out of 
earnings. There are a lot of other 
things, such as adequate compensation 
for its employees, building up its re- 
serves, providing good office equip- 
ment and even the matter of affiliation 
with the state credit union league. to 


he ( onsidered. 


Credit unions should keep their 
dividend rate certainly within close 
range of other organizations, and 
failure to do so endangers our tax-free 
status 

When a credit union pays a large 
dividend and no patronage dividend 
(interest refund), then they are ex- 
ploiting the poor man who has to bor- 
row in favor of those who are gen- 
erally well off financially. In our 
credit union we have been paying a 
| percent dividend for most of our 
years of operation, and in the past 
four years we have refunded interest 
up to 25 percent of the amount paid 
in. All of our members and officials 
are very happy about this dividend 
rate because that is not all they are 
getting. The free insurances and other 
credit union services are considered 
to be very valuable. 

Credit unions paying excessive div- 
idends, while still using the name and 
enjoying the many good things of a 


credit union, have actually ceased to 
be a credit union and have become a 
small loan company. 

Curtis L. Shackelford 


Danville, Virginia 


Correction 

Two statements made in The Credit 
Union Bridge article on “Investments 
for Credit Unions” (July, page 7) 
have proven to be misleading. 

One was the statement that federal 
credit unions should limit their loans 
to other credit unions to one year and 
6 percent. These were meant to be 
understood as the maximum period 
and rate, not as standard procedure. 
Actually many loans are made for 
shorter periods, and the rate charged 
rarely rises much above 4 percent. 

The second statement that has been 
questioned was the statement that fed- 
eral credit unions are not permitted to 
invest more than $10,000 in any sav- 
ings and loan share account insured 
under the FSLIC. This was not ac- 
curately stated; the Federal Credit 
Union Act merely says investments 
may not be made in savings and loans 
that are not insured. However, most 
Leagues generally recommend against 
investing more than $10,000 except 
where intimate knowledge of the sav- 
ings and loan makes the investment 
safe. Federal examiners call attention 
to investments over the insured limit. 


but do not make rigid requirements. 


Savings gains 
During the first quarter of 1958. 
savings increased in credit unions. 
savings and loan associations, mutual 
savings banks and commercial banks. 
However, credit unions’ gains were 
not as big, percentagewise, as the 
other savings institutions, according 
to a report by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board. During the first quarter 
of 1957, credit unions led all others. 
Dollarwise, credit union share ac- 
counts in the United States picked up 
$40 million during the period. 
The percentage gains are shown 
below : 
First 
quarter 


First 
quarter 
1958 
Credit unions a 1.2 


0 
9 


Savings and loans 3 
Commercial banks 3. lL. 
Mutual sav. banks = 4 
Savings bonds and postal savings 
accounts both show declines. 
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3 complete automatic records of 
each check for your protection. 
Copies and carbon snap ovt as 
desired. 


tamper-proof tint background with 
overall credit union design, credit 
union motto, and ‘‘little man" 
symbol. 


personalized with the names of 
your credit union and its desig- 
nated bank. 





your choice of account head- 
ings and type matter below. 
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Compare the tailored safety features 
of this credit union voucher check 





This voucher check is especially designed to com- 
ply with the internal control systems developed 
by credit unions. It provides three complete, 


A tamper-proof safety check with the same 





credit union design in the tinted background, 
imprinted with the names of your credit union 
and its bank, “little man’’ symbol and credit 
union motto. Standard formats available with 
credit union account numbers and your choice 
of 2 stub styles 


ailor-made passbooks for NCR or Burroughs 
machines-in any standard machine size. Printed 
front, Back anc inside according to your copy 
specifications. Durable vellum cloth cover in 
your choice of colors. inside pages 282 ledger, 
white or buff colors. 


A custom money order providing credit unions 
with a safe and convenient remittance method 
(where régulations permit use). Attactied re- 
ceipt is positive proof of payment, imprinted 
remitter’s name assures proper credifing. Ac- 
ceptable anywhere. A revenue producing item. 








August, 1958 


itemized records of payment with one writing, 
including two detachable carbon copies with the 
same serial number for journal and ledger post- 
ings. It is widely accepted as a valuable aid to 
credit union security programs. 


Nearly 2,000 credit unions are now using our qual- 
ity, union-made checks and machine pass-books. 


Write for samples and quantity prices. 


Protectu Banknote 
oy (@) R Pp ° ly oe ° N 


Bank and Commercial Lithographers * Dept. C 
4048-58 Schubert Avenue * Chicago 39, Illinois 











COMING EVENTS 
August 49—CUNA and affiliates’ quar- 
terly meetings, Loraine Hotel, Madison, 
Wisconsin. August 7, 9 a.m., joint meet- 
ing. August 8, 9 am, CUNA Matual 
Board; 3 p.m. CUNA Supply Board. 


\ugust 9, 9 a.m., CUNA Executive Com- 
mittee. 

September 17-19—Florida Credit Union 
League annual meeting, George Washington 
Hotel, West Palm Beach. 

September 26-27 Wisconsin Credit 


Union League annual meeting, Eau Claire 
Hotel, Eau Claire. 

October 10-11—Indiana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, French Lick Shera- 
ton Hotel, French Lick 

November 6-9 California Credit I nion 
League annual meeting, Hotel Senator, 
Sacramento 


November 20-23—Missouri Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis. 

January 25—Utah State Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Utah, Salt 
Lake City. 

February 26-28—Ontario Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto. 

March 6-7—North Dakota Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Memorial Build- 
ing, Jamestown. 

March 9-11—Credit Union League of 
Saskatchewan annual meeting, Hotel Sas- 
katchewan, Regina. 

March 13-14—New Mexico Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hilton Hotel, Al- 
buquerque. 

March 14—Connecticut Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Stratfield Hotel, 
Bridgeport. 





PROTECTION POINTERS 





fa ee ee ee 


suggestions to the Board of Directors 
for improving security 





ing to regulations. 


mental and physical fitness. 





exercise rea ble precauti 


@ Make certain that your credit union lives up to its charter and 
the bylaws which control its operations. Review all bylaws peri- 
odically in view of current conditions and requirements. 


@® You and the other board members should be quick to advise any 
committee chairman whose committee is not functioning accord- 


@ Set up standard procedures that will let you know what is going 
on. Insist on reports from officers and committee chairmen, and 
make first-hand investigations of your own. 


@ Use good judgment in selecting individuals who will carry out 
their duties faithfully. Make a thorough investigation before hir- 
ing a prospective employee. Confirm his honesty as well as his 


@ Be sure that reports are made to your board on members’ com- 
plaints, and on the action taken to resolve them. 


Your credit union can be protected against future losses with a bond limit of 100% 
of the credit union assets up te $1,000,000 (or $2,000,000 optional coverage if 
eredit anion total assets are $1,000,001 or more) covering dishonesty of officers and 
employees, burglary and theft, misplacement and mysterious disappearance, forgery 
and alteration, damage te money and securities by fire, vandalism and malicious mis- 
chief. It may alse provide faithful performance of duty coverage (required for 
Federal credit unions and some State chartered credit unions). 

This coverage is written assuming that the credit union will use good judgment and 
in order to safeguard funds. 





The 100 Peresnt 
Bianket Bond 
No. 576 
is written by 
EMPLOYERS 
MUTUALS 
OF WAUSAU 








Write for complete details now. 


CUNA INSURANCE SERVICES DEPT. 
BONDING SERVICE 


MADISON, WIS. 


® HAMILTON, ONT. 








March 19-22—Texas Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Rice Hotel, Hous- 
ton. 

March 20-21—Credit Union League of 
Alberta annual meeting, Provincial Audi- 
torium, Calgary. 

March 20-21 — Rhode Island Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Sheraton- 
Baltimore Hotel, Providence. 

March 21 — Maryland Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore. 

March 27-28 — Arizona Credit union 
League annual meeting, Tucson. 

April—Vermont Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Pavilion Hotel, Montpelier. 

April — West Virginia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Huntington. 

April 3-4—IIlinois Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

April 3-4—Massachusetts CUNA Associ- 
ation annual meeting, Hotel Somerset, Bos- 


ton. 

April 8-11 — Oklahoma Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Oklahoma Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City. 

April 10-11 — Colorado Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Lamar Community 
Building, Lamar. 

April 10-11 — Kamsas Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Baker Hotel, 
Hutchinson. 

April 10, 11—Tennessee Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Claridge, 
Memphis. 

April 10-12—New Jersey Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Traymore Hotel, 
Atlantic City. 

April 16-18—Pennsylvania Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

April 17-18—Minnesota Credit Union 
—/- annual meeting, St. Paul Hotel, St. 
Paul. 


April 17-18 — Arkansas Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hot Springs. 

April 17-18 Georgia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Bon Air Hotel, Au- 
gusta. 

April 17-19—Ohio Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Cincinnati Music Hall, 
Cincinnati. 

April 23-25 — Virginia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke. 

April 24-25—lowa Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Hotel Roosevelt, Cedar 
Rapids. 

April 24-25 — Michigan Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Statler Hotel, De- 
troit. 


April 24-25—-Seuth Dakota Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Evans Hotel, Hot 
Springs. 


CLASSIFIED 


POSITION WANTED: Five years experience 
as manager and assistant treasurer of a 
federal credit union. Familiar with al) phases 
of credit union operations. Am free to travel 
and will consider suitable opportunity in or 
out of California. Write Box A49. 


POSITION WANTED: Interested in posi- 
tion as manager or assistant manager of a 
eredit union. Age 43; married. Degree in 
business administration. Will relocate. Have 
good references. One year experience as gen- 
eral manager for a $400,000 credit union. 
From June 1957 to February 1958 was treas- 
urer for a small credit union. Write Box A50. 


FOR SALE: Burroughs Microfilm Machine 
with Micro-viewer for sale. Write or call 
Bigelow-Sanford Federal Credit Union, 58 
Main Street, Thompsonville, Conn., Tel. River- 
view 5-7597. 


BULLETIN EXCHANGE: The following 
credit union would like to exchange copies of 
its membership publication with other credit 
unions: Albert H. St. Martin, St. Anne’s 
ag Union, 286 Oliver Street, Fall River, 

ass. 
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OUR MEMBERS: 


3 NEW FOLDER 
... ready for distribution! 


lower cost 
auto financing 
at your 

credit union 
































“652 MONEY PROBLEMS" “DON'T STOP NOW" 


“LOWER COST AUTO 
FINANCING" 
Form M-110) - Whether your mem 
ber is buying a new or used car, this 
new two-color folder can mean money 
in his pocket. It warns against pay 
ing extra charges, urges the buyer 
to beware of “percents,” and em 
phasizes the good deal that’s avail- 
able at the credit union. A handy 
fill-in” blank on the back panel 


Form M-109) — Give this attractive 
two-color folder to every member 
who repays a loan It reminds him 
that he was able to spare the money 
to make his monthly payments, and 
suggests that he now add to his 
savings. You'll find it a dependabk 
share builder-one that will have 
year ‘round use. Order enough to 
cover all your borrowers Folded 
; : 


Form M-108 This brand-new. 
two-color folder is a strong reminder 
to your member that the credit umion 
can help solve his weekly money 
problems. The ‘‘detective”’ silhouette 
on the cover attracts attention, and 
the list of 52 expenses inside is sure 
to be read. Urges regular saving 
and borrowing when necessary 


a a gives him the story at a _ glance 

Folded size: 3's x 6 imprint space size- 3's x 5 . imprint space on Polded ane. 3% x 8 imprint 
on back back space on back 

$1.60 per hundred (100 to 499) $1.60 per hundred (100 to 499) $1.60 per hundred (100 to 499) 


let “CU” help build =o oo] 
your Credit Union | 


@ Use “CU” as a monthly news letter. 

© Use “CU” as a stuffer with your other 0 
mailings. 

@ Use “CU” as a monthly handout. 

© Imprint it or use “as is.” 


“CU” is a solid promotion item—an 8', x 11” 
cartoon-message in color each month, available 


oe ng | ve 
on a subscription basis. The eye-catching car- About Gt to s A CARTOON. 
toons tie in with seasonal interest and current MESSAGE IN 
needs, with reminders to make full use of credit | 
union services Every issue is usable by every . . COLOR. NEW 
credit union. Printed on one side of mimeo- | oun 


graph stock for use with your stencils, offset you 
plates, or other equipment. 


$1.60 per hundred (100 to 499) 
Quantity discounts! 
The more you buy, the lower the unit cost. Order 











the quantities you need from your league supply 





depot, or from 


CUNA SUPPLY COOPERATIVE mavison, wis.- HAMILTON, ONTARIO 








WHEN FIRE STRIKES IN MONTREAL 


THE FIREMEN OF CANADA’S LARGEST CITY 
ARE SOON ON THE SCENE. 


yer THE SCENES 


sOMr On 


FONODEE 
16 MAR. 1945 
FOUNDED 


“On TRE : a? 
AL FI 
REDIT rina N 


THEY FIGHT THEIR FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 
THROUGH THEIR CREDIT UNION. 


“CUNA Mutual has been an important 
factor in the growth of our credit union. 
With 3.200 members and total assets ex- 
eding 2% million dollars, we would not 
ve without Loan Protection and Life 
Savings insurance. Since our formation 
in 1945. $108.2 257 S9 has been paid by 
CUNA Mutual on the death or total and 
permanent disability of our members 
Our own Insurance Society has enabled 
us to render a more effective service for 
‘ our firefighters.” 


] 


Richard Moisan. Member Charles D. Gladu, President Albert Remillard, Treasurer 


roan, b:n hem mer.) meen, (208. 2-4) (oe ae _1 ©) C8 | a mf 
HAMILTON on mae w ame MADISON WISCONSIN 
Please send me complete FREE literature explaining fully CUNA Mutvual’s Loan Pro- 
tection and Life Savings Insurance. 
NAME 
CREDIT UNION 


STATE OR 
STREET PROVINCE 








